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to put your mind at ease 


Your source of flour supply is one thing you won’t have to worry 
about ...in wartime or afterward ...if your source is Pillsbury. 
Pillsbury’s huge storage and milling capacity ... their capacity for 
maintaining quality and making dependable 


deliveries... all, mean capacity to serve you 


Pillsbury’s 


well, It’s a 75-year-old sure thing. 


BAKERY FLOURS 


A just-right flour for every need! 

PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. a, 

> . " Lae i 
(Formerly named Pillsbury Flour Mills Company) ( PD) 
\ ot L 
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General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


roa East Pepperell, Mass. 


Waren you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of ail 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


..we make it. 
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OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + 
Chicago + Denver + Detroit + kon Bebeoien* oor Inonapai 
Kansas City + Los Angeles - 
Mobile » New Orleans + New York City + 
Omohe «+ Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. « St. Lovis + 
San Francisco + Seattle + 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858. 
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Every year there is some- 
thing new in cereal chemistry. 
ISMERTA has the benefit 
of these modern discoveries. 
It undergoes the new tests, 
the new controls—all to keep 


ISMERTA in tune with 


your modern efficiency. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
cay MILLING COMPANY 


AMERICANS 
ites 
QF Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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BUILDERS of 55,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAG 





in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 















—_—__ 1012 Baltimore Avenue 


A MESSAGE 


Wane improvements in production 


are advancing so fast every processor of grain 
must keep in step to remain progressive and 


competitive. 


Put your plans on paper with ours at once so 
you will be ready to go when times permit. 
Our drafting rooms are busy, but not too busy 
to crystallize your flour and feed mill ideas 
into a definite postwar picture for your 


company. 


— JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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SLEEPY <_~ EYE 
FLOURS 








FROM PURE SPRING WHEAT 





Only STRONG, VIRGIN COUNTRY RUN Spring Wheat 


is used in the Milling of these fine flours: 


r A Special PURE Spring Patent of the very A Strong PURE Standard Spring Patent 
highest quality. of the bolder type. 


An Extra Fancy, low ash, high pro- 


A true Short PURE Spring Patent. . ea ee ; 
ait tein PURE Spring Clear. 


A Fancy PURE Spring Patent that gives Will withstand the 
absolute satisfaction in the bake shop. heaviest machine -punishment. 


Reduce your inventory by buying all of your flour requirements from one source. We can supply your needs 
on Kansas bakery, whole wheat and clear flours; and cake and pastry flours. 


THE SLEEPY “«<—} EYE MILLS 


Division 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY—ST. LOUIS 


VS-41 
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Building Latin Ameriean Export Markets 


UCH is being said and written 
M these days about our post- 

war market prospects in Lat- 
in America. A majority of the proph- 
ets are prone to predict a relatively 
promising future, particularly for the 
disposal of manufactured goods such 
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BEST 


e 
on Quality 
By Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 
Department of Milling Industry. Kansas State College 


economics, marketing, financing and 
shipping, yet no one knows the fu- 
ture. Apparently the extremely op- 
timistic statements concerning post- 
war markets in South America arise 
through failure to discriminate be- 
tween actual and potential markets. 


as farm machinery, automobiles, au- 
tomobile parts, engines, refrigerators 
and radios. Accurate appraisals of 
the opinions expressed concerning our 
future Latin American trade are dif- 
ficult, for obviously, many persons 
are adequately informed concerning 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 
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QLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The suggestions and recommenda- 
tions, offered in this article by Dr, 
Shellenberger, for the development 
of wheat and flour markets in Latin 
America were drawn from his ex- 
periences and observations during g 
recent two-year residence in Argen- 
tina. He returned to this country 
last March to join the staff of the 
department of milling industry at 
Kansas State College after having 
supervised an economic and _ tectino- 
logical research project for the Ar- 
mour Research Institute. 





In this connection, the writer re- 
members the advice given to a icch- 
nical mission, newly arrived in Ar- 
gentina from the United States, in 
which the manager of one of the 
large business enterprises stated, 
“Remember that the actual market 
for manufactured or processed goods 
in this country is only 3,000,000 and 
not 13,500,000 as the population cen- 
sus would indicate.” Similar situa- 
tions exist in all Latin American 
countries for it is generally conceded 
that the discrepancy between the 
actual and potential market is less 
in Argentina than in any other South 
American country. Placing greater 
purchasing power at the disposa! of 
the multitude is the knotty economic 
problem which confronts all the Latin 
American nations. However, condi- 
tions are changing relatively rapidly 


in most countries and there is now 
developing a_ social consciousness 
through the medium of better com- 


munications which is finding expres- 
sion in more and more demands by 
the poorer classes for the opportunity 
of enjoying a fuller life. As changes 
occur, the food habits of the people 
can also be expected to change. If 
the United States is to develop a 
grain and flour export business in 
Latin America, it will behoove the 
milling industry to learn not only the 
present market but also to learn to 
anticipate the future cereal require- 
ments of each nation. 


Many Agencies Involved 

Apparently the pieces of the jig- 
saw puzzle, out of which our return 
to participation in the world grain 
and flour markets can be expected 
to emerge, will be composed of parts 
of the agreements reached by the fol- 
lowing agencies: The International 
Wheat Agreement, the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the United States Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference, the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, the 
United States Department of Agri- 


culture, and the United States De- 
partment of State. Just how well 


the parts will fit together and whcth- 
er the final pattern will contain more 
trade helps than hindrances, is diffi- 
cult to foresee at the moment. 
However, the indications are that 
soon after the war this nation will 
again be confronted with the prob- 
lem of disposing of surplus agricul- 
tural products. Already there is the 
World Wheat Agreement entered into 
by Canada, Argentina, Australia and 
the United States in the hope of pro- 
viding for orderly shipments into 
world trade channels after the war 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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)MMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis * LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY. Kansas ( 
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FLAVOR, APPEARANC! 


We offer a particular flour—of the same depend- of choice virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 
able Pikes Peak performance standards—milled tude Wheat Empire. These uniform, laboratory- 
to meet every requirement of wartime bakery controlled Pikes Peak flours are recognized by 
production in your shop. bakers everywhere for economy, wider flexibility, 
The quality background of Pikes Peak flour be- unfailing dependability and sales-making flavor 
gins with the careful selection and master milling in all your bakery products. 


om 
# 4 s 


for all your baking requirements 


. CO. 


For Gakere.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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eration a short time ago. 
rat 

wheat. 

a by 

. 30 and Jan. 2. 
be made is not known. 
effect on Dec. 23, it is estimated that 
the subsidy rate on all wheat, except 
Pac Coast, would be _ increased 
somewhere between 4c and 5c for 
January, making a rate of around 
931 bu. For Pacific Coast wheat 
the ite might be slightly higher 
than for other wheats. Of course, 
if the wheat markets should be high- 
er or lower on the date of the sub- 
sidy calculation chosen by the DSC 
than on Dec. 23, then the rates would 
differ somewhat from the estimated 
forecast above. 

Announcement that the federation 
recommendations would be adopted 
came on Dec. 21 in the form of a 
directive to the Defense Supplies 
Corp. from Fred M. Vinson, director 
of onomic stabilization, to whom 
the subsidy problem had been re- 
ferred 

Four Principles 

The directive outlined the follow- 
ing four points to become effective 
“on wheat ground after Dec. 31 and 
until further change”’: 

1-—The rates of payment shall be 
computed monthly by DSC and shall 
represent the weighted average of 
the differences between the market 
prices of milling types and grades of 
whe in different markets and the 
comparable basic wheat related flour 
ceili prices, as calculated by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

2..-There shall be one rate ap- 
plicable to all wheat ground in the 
Par Coast area (as now defined 
in DSC Regulation No. 4) and to 
all wheat ground outside that area 
shipped from the Pacific Coast area. 
This rate shall be computed from 
the market prices of various milling 
grades and types of wheat in the 
Pacific Coast area. 

i There shall be one rate ap- 
2 plicable to all wheat ground outside 
‘ the Pacific Coast area except wheat 
shipped from the Pacific area. This 
rate shall be computed from the mar- 
ket prices of various milling grades 
and types of wheat at different mar- 
kets weighted as follows: 
lard wheat We 1 
neapol 
ha 
Worth ( 
ft wheat We } 
I out 
River marke 
more 
nsas City 0 
Durum wheat Weight 

Vinneapolis ‘ . +. 0) 

1-There shall be an additional 
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Federation Subsidy Plan Adopted 


>— —-— 


or 


JANUARY RATES 4-5e HIGHER 
FORECAST; SEPARATE PACIFIC 


-_— <>—— 


Adjustment Provided for Montana Sales on West Coast 


—Monthly Calculation Provided—Next Month’s 
Levels Expected Soon 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Reverting to a modified form of the orig- 


plan, the flour subsidy payments to millers hereafter will be 
d on the program recommended by the Millers National Fed- 


It will be a monthly subsidy with one 


for Pacific coast wheat and another single rate for all other 


The rates to be effective for January will be announced later 
ie Defense Supplies Corp., probably some time between Dec. 
The exact date on which the calculation of rates will 


The formula which will be used in calculating the new rates 





has been set forth and, on the basis of wheat prices that were in 





(or reduced, as the case may be) 
payment made to millers located in 
the state of Montana on _ wheat 
ground into flour in the state of 
Montana, after the flour so pro- 
duced is sold and shipped by such 
millers into the Pacific Coast area. 
The rate of such additional (or re- 
duced) payment shall be determined 
by the difference between the rates 
of payment applicable to the Pacific 
Coast area and to the area east of 
the Pacific Coast area. 
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DSC then announced an amend- 
ment of Regulation No. 4 putting into 
effect the provisions outlined above. 
The DSC announcement said that 
claims for all mills will continue to 
be filed as before, reporting wheat 
by types. The only change in re- 
porting is that wheat originating on 
the Pacific Coast should be reported 


as Pacific Coast wheat, regardless 
of the location of the applicant’s 
mill. Special claim forms will be 


used for the extra Montana subsidy, 
DSC said. 

In discussing the special Montana 
provision, the DSC announcement ex- 
plained: 

“This amendment provides for 
extra subsidy for mills located in 
the state of Montana on flour pro- 
duced in Montana and delivered to 
buyers in the Pacific Coast area. 
Such flour delivered on and after 
Jan. 1, 1945, will be entitled to extra 
payments at rates representing the 
amount by which the Pacific Coast 
rate exceeds the Montana rate. If 
the Montana rate exceeds the Pacific 
Coast rate, a negative rate will be 
used and the amount involved will be 
payable to DSC.” 

The separate rate for the Pacific 
Coast was established because the 
wheat market in that area not 
related to other wheat markets. Con- 
sequently the industry committee rec- 
ommended separate rate for the 
west coast section. Similarly, the 
special adjustment of the subsidy rate 
for Montana flour sold on the Pacific 
Coast was set up because both Mon- 


an 


is 


a 


9 


tana wheat and flour are shipped in- 
to the Pacific Coast area and this 
arrangement will permit the contin- 


uation of normal competitive re- 
lations between these two areas. It 
was also felt that for similar com- 


petitive reasons Pacific Coast wheat 
milled in the eastern area is entitled 
to the same rate of subsidy payment 
as if it were milled on the west coast. 


Some Omissions 


In all essential respects, the subsidy 
program as announced in these orders 
follows the recommendations made 
by the ceiling and subsidy committee 
of the Millers National Federation 
(published in The Northwestern Mill- 
er on Dec. 13). Not all of the fed- 
eration recommendations were spe- 
cifically mentioned in the directive 
but it is presumed that these points 
would be followed also should condi- 
tions develop which make them neces- 
sary. 

The recommendation was made 
that the program be reviewed every 
90 days to prevent development of 


inequities resulting from changing 
conditions. While no mention was 


made of this in the directive that fact 
is not regarded as significant, federa- 
tion officials say. 

Likewise, the federation recom- 
mended additional compensation in 
the subsidy rate to offset a decline 
in millfeed recovery, should feed 
prices drop below ceiling levels. The 
industry recommended that for each 


(Continued | 


page 16.) 





HOW THE SUBSIDY RATE IS 


In its reeommendation on the flour 
subsidy, the Millers National Federa- 
tion ceiling and subsidy committee 
expressed the belief that it is possible 
and practical to have a single subsidy 
for the area east of the Pacific 
Coast area based on a proper weight- 
ing of the current prices of the three 
types of wheat milled in that area 
hard, soft and durum. 

The committee forth its 
ideas of the weightings that ought to 
be used in both areas and these were 
adopted in the directive issued last 
week by Fred M. Vinson, director of 
economic stabilization. Basically they 
are the same as those used previously 
on the four separate subsidy rates. 


rate 


also set 


what these weights is 
shown in the table below. 

To determine the importance to be 
given any individual type of wheat in 
one market, it was first necessary to 
determine the percentages of the 
three basic classes of wheat—hard, 
soft and durum—ground in the area 
east of the Pacific. From reports of the 
Bureau of the Census and other data, 
it was determined that 4% of the 
grind was durum, 19% soft wheat 
flour and 77% hard wheat flour. This 
was calculated on a total of 210,061,- 
957 sacks of flour produced outside 
the Pacific Coast area. 

Next it was necessary to determine 
what proportion of each wheat had a 
price based on each of the important 
wheat markets. This was determined 
from official statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
wheat production and marketings, 
flour production figures of the Bureau 
of the Census and surveys of the best 
judgment of the milling industry. The 


Just are 





particular markets were selected be- 
cause they are recognized the 
principal wheat markets’ through 
which the bulk of these wheats move 
and on which prices are based. It 
was calculated that, for hard wheats, 
32 were based on Minneapolis, 34% 
on Kansas City, 18% on Omaha, 8% 
on Enid and 8% on Fort Worth. For 
soft wheats, 34°7 were based on To- 


as 


ledo, 22% on St. Louis, 19% on Bal- 
timore, 15% on Kansas City and 
10% on Ohio River markets. 


Thirdly, the relative importance of 
protein content of wheats in each of 


the hard wheat markets had to be 
determined. 
Ha 1 ar \ 
M} ( \ H ) 1 
1 x7 
Kat A 11 15x 
Omah 11 7 
1 10x7 
Eni . 
Fort W 11 x 
Ss ed 
Toledo {x19 
St Louis x19 
Ohio River 10x19 
Baltimore 19x19 
Kansas City 15x19 
Durum—Minneapolis 
Pacific Coast (Seattle-Portland) 
1 DNS Mont., not Hyvy 15 54) 10 ) 
1 HW Mont 13.50 15.¢ 
1 White (Bart) 10,90 10.0 
1 HW -Turkey 10.90 0.0 
1 Soft White 9.00 20.0 
1 Soft White Rex 9.50 0 
Basis Gulf 


CALCULATED 


The net result of taking all these 
factors into consideration is shown in 
the following table in detail. The 
column “Total for Market” indicates 
the weights which were specified in 
Judge Vinson’s directive. 

In determining the amount of the 
subsidy, the price of each wheat at 
each market is taken and the differ- 
ence between that price and the flour 
ceiling wheat related price 6) 
calculated. This difference multi- 
plied by the individual weights in 
the column marked “average” (col. 
3) and the total of these multiplica- 
tions is then divided by the sum of 
the weights in column 3 which is 100. 


(col. 


is 


1 + 
1.4 1.50 
1 
1.67% 
1 M4 
9 
) 1.44 
1.50 
1.42 
1.35 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
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Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Announce Convention Program 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the agri- 
cultural forum program for Jan. 9 
arranged, and assured of a large and 
active group of participants, the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers convention 
committee last week completed its 
program for its own meeting Jan. 10, 
also at the Phillips Hotel. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table con- 
ference the evening of Jan. 9 is the 
only session scheduled at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

At the feed meeting Jan. 10, the 
accent will be on the cost and effi- 
ciency of making and selling good 
feeds, breaking away from the gov- 
ernmental topics that have high- 
lighted feed meetings for the last two 
years. 

A. R. Hettelsater, Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., will talk on the 
subject of lowering the cost of mak- 
ing a bag of feed. C. R. Martin, Quaker 
Oats Co., will discuss the cost and di- 
rection of salesmen, B. D. Eddie, Su- 
perior Feed Mills, will talk on the 
cost and handling of distribution, and 
Jerry Galvin, Galvin Advertising Co., 
is scheduled to lead a discussion on 


the cost and efficiency of advertising. 

F. W. Lipscomb, Lipscomb Grain & 
Seed Co., will discuss the “Return 
of the Truck,” and open the subject 
up for round table argument. The 
Reverend John C. Friedl, Kansas 
City labor education pioneer and 
member of the War Labor Board, will 
discuss labor problems. E. M. Funk, 
University of Missouri, will talk about 
the improvement of poultry and egg 
quality, and how colleges can co-op- 
erate with the feed industry in feed 
education. 

In the morning, the various state 
groups will be given an opportunity 
to select their board members for the 
midwest organization, and to organ- 
ize state organizations where needed. 

The Kansas City Feed Club will 
entertain at a cocktail party after 
the meeting. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade 
and Chamber of Commerce are both 
getting behind the agricultural forum 
proceedings which will give agricul- 
ture and industry a chance to dis- 
cuss together governmental aid and 
control of farm prices. 


Bread Order Cansdiintinn Theunt 
Follows Enforcement Difficulty 


Washington, D. C.—Desire on part 
of War Food Administration officials 
to discontinue War Food Order No. 1 
brought about an inter-agency con- 
ference between WFA and the Office 
of Price Administration Dec. 19 to 
discuss possibilities that might result 
if the bread order were revoked. 

Prior to this conference OPA bak- 
ery section officials had taken a poll 
of the baking industry to obtain bak- 
ers’ reactions to the WFA proposal 
to revoke WFO-1. Several hundred 
replies have been received and al- 
most without exception they have 
requested that the order remain in 
force and ask OPA to resist the 
WEA intentions. 

Widespread but small violations of 
WFO-1 involving the return of stale 
bread have caused considerable an- 
noyance to WFA and caused that 
agency to question the advisability 
of retaining the order in force. 

In baking circles it is pointed out 
that if the order were to be with- 
drawn now and sharp competitive 
practices were to result, baking in- 
dustry profits would vanish and it 
would be necessary to ask OPA for 
a price advance. Leading industry 
officials have repeatedly stated that 
baking industry profits rested mostly 
on economies gained through cur- 
tailed delivery operations and the 
ban on consignment selling practices. 

OPA officials have stated that they 
would decline to approve a_ bread 
price advance if WFO-1 is dropped. 

In a recent special bulletin to 
members, John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, urged that telegrams in sup- 


port of WFO-1 be sent to WFA, 
OPA and congressmen. 

“The baking industry committee 
was called to Washington,” Mr. Mc- 
Carthy explained, “to discuss ter- 
mination plans of WFO-1 with the 
administration. The committee voted 
to keep the order until the end of 
the European war provided OPA 
would then grant price relief to offset 
the losses that would follow. Not- 
withstanding, OPA announced no 


price relief would be granted under 
those conditions. Therefore, the or- 
der may be terminated without price 
relief. The committee and ABA’s 
staff have done everything within 
their power to help you. So now you 
must help yourself. Telegraph, don’t 
write—to War Food Administration, 
OPA, your congressmen and sena- 
tors, and especially the Senate smali 
business committee if you want to 
keep this order. Send copies of your 
wires to me at ABA’s Washington 
office. It’s up to you.” 

WEA officials made public the fol- 
lowing facts about enforcement: 

$543,000 or 25% of all funds allo- 
cated for compliance on all war food 
orders has been spent on WFO-1. 
(A total of 118 war food orders have 
been issued.) 

35,000 or 58% 
were made _ on 
WFO-1. 

1,809 formal investigations made on 
reported WFO-1 violations. 

475 formal complaint letters re- 
garding WFO-1_ violations were 
mailed by WFA. 

123 court cases were completed in- 
volving WFO-1 violations. 

40 court cases involving 
violations are pending now. 


of all spot checks 
compliance with 


WFO-1 


BREAD !|S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GOOD NUTRITION 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Enriched flour 
is one of the subjects which will be 
discussed at the University of Minne- 
sota Farm and Home Week sched- 
uled at the University Farm Jan. 
16-19. The four-day program will 
also include talks on nutrition re- 
search as it affects the homemaker 
and essentials of good nutrition in 
war and peace. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 

Chicago, Ill.—The office staff of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
held a Christmas party on Dec. 22 in 
the offices of the company. The fes- 
tivities started with a luncheon and 
continued during the afternoon. 
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January Feed Wheat 
Allocations Cut 
to 9,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Sharp lessen. 
ing in the demand for feed wheat, 
due to currently plentiful supplies of 
grain sorghums, corn and other grains, 
has influenced the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to cut the January allocations 
of feed wheat to 9,000,000 bus or 
about 1,500,000 bus under Decem) jer. 

There were no allocations made for 
territory between Portland, Ore., ind 
the Mississippi River, except svat- 
tered quotas in Louisiana and Ar. 
kansas. 


Wheat allocated for feed in Jan- 
uary will be about the same as for 
December in all states south of the 
Ohio River and east of Ohio. How- 
ever, marked reductions were in or- 


der for the coming month in central] 
western and north central areas, 
which include Illinois, Michigan, In- 
diana, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

While no official figures are ay ail- 
able as to what quantity users have 
taken during the current month, it 
is pointed out that some are not in- 
terested and it is moving slowly ven- 
erally. One source said that feed 
wheat allocated as far back as Octo- 
ber still has not been taken out by 
some consumers. 
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AWARDS GIVEN IGLEHEART 
EMPLOYEES AT XMAS PARTY 
Evansville, Ind.—Igleheart 

Recreation Association entertained 

employees of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 

with a Christmas dinner recently, 
honoring employees with 15, 20 and 

25 years of service. 

Earl Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., presented the service 
awards to the following: for 15 years, 
Frank Stiker, Frank Patry, Isaac 


Bros. 





Lessons From the Feed Shortage 


ree the first time in two years, 
dairy and poultry rations are be- 
ginning to look like their old fa- 
miliar selves. Corn, after going 
through various degrees of scarcity 
ranging from “tight” to nonexistent, 
is again moving, and for the mo- 
ment about the only tight feed in- 
gredient is protein. 

We're over the hump for a time, 
with the exception of protein in- 
gredients. If the war runs for an- 
other two years, however, we will 
be in trouble again if the same fac- 
tors are allowed to operate that got 
us in trouble the first time. 

Boiled down, the No. 1 factor in 
the feed shortage during the past two 
years was the unprecedented demand 
for food both at home and abroad. 





Trade Views in MPR 378 Revision 


Washington, D. C.—The mixed feed order revision is being corrected 
along lines which were suggested at the sessions of the feed industry advisory 
committee. These corrections involve conferences between price men and at- 
torneys and the current outlook is that the order will not be issued before 
Jan. 15 unless previous experience is upset. According to Office of Price Ad- 
ministration officials, there have been no major changes suggested to the 


feed order revision other than those brought out at the committee sessions. 


By J. A. McConnell 


Chairman, Feed Industry Council 


In their intent to get this food, the 
government officials tied prices down 
at arbitrary levels where they could 
no longer serve as a balancing agent 
between supply and demand, and as 
a result other factors entered the 
picture. 

When America first entered the 
war, her granaries were bulging with 
corn and wheat and other grains. 
These supplies had been built up 
through the ever-normal granary pro- 
gram to a point where they hung 
over the price mechanism and the 
government was resorting to com- 
modity loans and Triple-A payments 
and other means to get cost of pro- 
‘duction to farmers. After hearing 
about surpluses for years, govern- 
ment officials, their warehouses bulg- 
ing, felt that there was more than 
enough feed. Realizing the need for 
meat and lard and milk and eggs, 
they adopted a policy of cheap feed 
and high priced pork. Eventually 
they found, the experience of Joseph 
to the contrary, that full granaries, 
even with bountiful crops, will not 
carry a nation through two, let alone 
seven years, if that nation is the 
No. 1 quartermaster for a world at 
war. 





First indication of trouble ahead, 
pooh-poohed in many quarters, came 
from the Northeast, which normally 
imports more than half of its feed 
grains. The turn was called two 
years and nine months ago by Cor- 
nell Professors William I. Myers and 
Frank Pearson in an article in the 
magazine Farm Economics in which 
they predicted a shortage of both 
proteins and grains would develop 
Within 12 or 18 months. 

The two professors were betier 
prophets than they themselves knew. 
The shortage actually began to be 
felt within nine months and by lDe- 
cember of that same year—almost 
two years ago—a meeting was held 
in Buffalo of some 50 co-operative 
and educational leaders at which 
time figures were laid on the table 
showing that animal units to be fed 
had increased by more than 20% 
over the preceding 10-year average. 
Up 25,000,000 to 35,000,000, the hog 
population was at a new high total 
of 76,000,000. 

At that time the main concern 
was high protein feeds and a three- 
point program was adopted calling 
for cutting the average protein con- 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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December 27, 1944 


Barrett, Alvin Franzman, Russell 
Wuertz, George Blackwell and O. C. 
L. Mann; 20 years, James Greenfield, 
Elmer Barnhart, G. E. Johnson and 
Henry Bender; 25 years, Levi Lar- 
gent, Philip Willman, Gladys Leonard, 
Walter Lockyear and Charles Smith. 
Austin Igleheart, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., was the main 
speaker. 
—=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Grain Receipts Set 
16-Year Top at 
Buffalo This Year 


puffalo, N. Y.—Grain shipments to 
Buffalo’s commercial elevators to- 
taled 203,955,000 bus in the season 
just ended, the greatest amount con- 
signed here in 16 years, according to 
figures compiled by the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange. It also marked the 11th 
time in the history of the port that 
the 200,000,000-bu mark was topped. 
rhe record for the port was estab- 
lished in 1924 when 287,000,000 bus 
were shipped here. 
e 1944 total is far in excess of 
lasi year, when shipments were 154,- 
434.000 bus. None of the figures men- 


tioned includes grain held by the 
winier fleet of 78 ships. No official 
figure has been released on winter 
grain, but the fleet is believed to hold 


nearly 25,000,000 bus. 

» grain movement was one of 
the highlights of the 1944 navigation 
season. From the time the first 
freighters broke through the ice last 
spring until the Windoc and Starbuck 
unloaded final cargoes, the commod- 
ity moved down the lakes in heavy 
volume. Elevators at Buffalo were 
filled to near capacity most of the 
summer and only a brisk export 
movement by rail, coupled with the 
permit system, prevented congestion 
here 

I'he first 200,000,000-bu year was 
experienced here in 1897, when 205,- 
000,000 bus were consigned here. In 
1898 the total was 220,000,000. The 
mark was passed again in 1915 and 
in each of the years from 1921 to 
1928, except 1923. 
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Compressed Cereal 
to Be Included 
in Army “K” Rations 


lhe compressed, premixed and pre- 
cooked cereals in dry form, now be- 
ing issued by the quartermaster corps 
as an item of the “C”’ combat rations, 
have met with such general approval, 
they are being developed for inclu- 
sion with the “K”’ ration. 
make the compressed cereal, 
breakfast foods made from wheat, 
C0} and oats identical with the 
standard cereals on the market to- 
day, are mixed with sugar, dried milk, 


sali, and a small percentage of fat, 
then compressed into discs (when in- 
tended for the “C” ration) that fit 
Snigly into one of the cans which 


make up this ration. The discs weigh 
2 oz each and are 2%4 inches in di- 
ameter and 11/16 of an inch thick. 
They are reconstituted into the con- 
Sisiency of a perfectly seasoned, hot 
breakfast food simply by the addition 
of hot water. No further prepara- 
tion is required, and, if desired, the 
disc may be eaten dry. 

‘he compressed cereals for the “K” 
rations, instead of being in disc form, 
will be molded into oblong blocks, 
Weighing 11% oz, 3 3/16 inches long by 
1 3/16 inches wide and % of an inch 
thick in order to fit with the other 
Components of the ration without 
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CCC Sales of Protein Springs 
Set at 3,500,000 Bus So Far 


waste of space. Production on this 
item is expected to begin in Decem- 
ber. 

In the development of a com- 
pressed cereal for the “K” ration, con- 
sideration had to be given to the fact 
that rations, like all other quarter- 
master corps subsistence items, are 
shipped to every theater of operations 
and encounter a wide range of cli- 
matic conditions. Unlike the “C”’ ra- 
tions, which are packed in_her- 
metically sealed cans, the “K’’ ra- 
tions are contained in paperboard 
boxes, wrapped in an outer paper 
cover and the whole dipped in wax 
to form a waterproof seal. Results 
of storage tests at various tempera- 
tures have indicated that the “K’”’ 
type of package makes a satisfactory 
enclosure for the compressed cereals. 
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“A” CEREMONIES 
* * * 
Midland WFA Awards to Be 
Presented to Plants Jan. 3 


and Jan. 8 


Kansas City, Mo.—The “A” award 
ceremony for the Kansas City plant 
of Midland Flour Milling Co. will 
probably be held Jan. 8, it was an- 
nounced this week by J. W. Cain, 
president. The presentation at the 
company’s Newton, Kansas, plant 
will be Jan. 3. Officials from the 
War Food Administration and guests 
will be present at both ceremonies. 
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SS Ontodoc Clears 
Duluth Dec. 12 
to End Lake Season 


Duluth, Minn.—Boat movement on 
Lake Superior continued up to Dec. 
12, with the clearing of the steamer 
Ontodoc for the Canadian lakehead, 
Fort William-Port Arthur, closing the 
1944 water shipping season for grain. 

Freighters have been bringing in 
grain from Canada to unload in lo- 
cal elevators for weeks for trans- 
ferring to cars and railing out to 
various points in this country for 
commercial use. Sailing of the 
freighter Steel King with a cargo of 
wheat Dec. 1 closed the interlake 
season and Nov. 24 marked the ter- 
mination of iron ore shipping. 

Since lake shipping ceased, the all- 
rail hauling has started more active- 
ly. Larger stocks of coarse grains 
accumulated here than owners are 
expected to need must now move out 
by rail and shippers are holding out 
hope that there will be no serious 
car problem to hamper the movement 
throughout the coming’ winter 
months. 
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GEORGE NYSTROM GOES TO 
ST. LOUIS CHASE PLANT 


St. Louis, Mo.—George Nystrom 
of Portland, Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Chase 
Bag Co.’s St. Louis plant, according 
to an announcement by P. S. Forth- 
mann, Chase St. Louis manager. 

Mr. Nystrom was formerly super- 
intendent of the textile department 
of Chase’s Portland plant, which po- 
sition he had held since 1939. He 
joined the Chase organization in 1930 
as a press foreman. 

The Chase St. Louis plant is one of 
the company’s largest fabricators of 
feed bags. Also, the plant has been 
expanded recently to produce pre- 
shaped crinkled paper liners for 
boxes, barrels and bags. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Approximately 
3,500,000 bus of high protein wheat 
has been sold to mills by the local 
office of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
officials announced on Dec. 26. The 
CCC entertains inquiries direct from 
mills or through mill merchandisers. 
Upon approval, the CCC notifies the 
purchasers where the grain is stored 
and the miller gets the exact protein 
and grade of wheat he agrees upon. 

A complete range of proteins is 
said to be included in the CCC stocks 
of spring wheat. At the beginning of 
the sales program two weeks ago, it 
was stated that the agency held about 
6,000,000 bus of high average spring 
Wheat. Mills state that a good por- 
tion of the grain they have purchased 
so far has ranged from 14 to 15% 
protein. 


¥ 


Grain Trade and CCC 
Work Together on 
Protein Wheat Sales 


Kansas City, Mo.—The grain trade 
in Kansas City and other southwest- 
ern markets has agreed unanimously 
to participate in the new Commodity 
Credit Corp. program of selling wheat 
to millers which entails retaining the 
identity of the wheat and not blend- 
ing it out with other stocks. 


As the program now stands, the 
CCC will get inquiries direct from 


millers or indirectly through the grain 
trade and then advise the millers 
where the type of wheat they want is 
located, and from whom it may be 
purchased. Co-operating in this pro- 


11 


gram as they are, grain men get their 
merchandising charge and mills the 
benefit of the service of the regular 
trade. The CCC relieves itself large- 
ly of the burdensome job of handling 
each mill trade. 
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Enid Co-op Ordered 
to Pay OPA for 
Wheat Overcharges 


Oklahoma City, Okla——The Union 
Equity Co-operative Exchange of Enid 
has been ordered by federal district 
judge Edgar S. Vaught to pay $14,- 
765.62 to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for overcharges on wheat 
sales. Specifically, the Enid Co-oper- 
ative was charged on three counts 
with selling 630,000 bus of wheat at 
above ceiling prices, and with requir- 
ing buyers to sell wheat options be- 





low market prices. The court en- 
joined the company from further 
OPA violations. 
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BUYS GRAIN ELEVATOR 

Savonburg, Kansas.—Roy Singer, 
formerly with the Lam Grain Co., 
Moran, has resigned and purchased 
the J. H. Viets Elevator at Savon- 
burg and is operating it as Singer 
& Sons. He also purchased the 
Savonburg Lumber Co. W. W. Lam 
is managing the Lam Grain Co. and 
elevator. 





“Margin Over Cost” Pricing Dead 


Washington, D. C.—Margins over 
cost ordered by Fred M. Vinson, di- 
rector of economic stabilization, as a 
new pricing technique for fresh fruits 
and vegetables appears to be dead 
now that Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, has written to Judge 
Vinson stating that in endorsing this 
new policy he had made a serious mis- 
take. He has asked Vinson to de- 
fer or rescind Directive 24 under 
which Vinson had ordered the mar- 
gin over cost principle adopted forth- 
with. 

At an industry advisory committee 
session at the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, attended by WFA officials, 
heated opposition from producers 
squelched WFA proponents of the 
idea. When the industry sessions 
PORE ONAN ATE SENT Ts ORC 

OKLAHOMA A. & M. WARNS 

OF CHINCH BUGS 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Warn- 
ing has been issued by crop ex- 
perts of the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College that “fairly heavy” 
chinch bug infestation may be ex- 
pected in the state in 1945, par- 
ticularly in the northeastern sec- 
tion. The infestation is likely to 
come in March, attacking small 
grain fields; especially barley. 
Farmers are advised to plant 
corn and grain sorghums re- 
moved from small grains to 
avoid their being infested. 











concluded, Vinson took an unprece- 
dented action in stating that the in- 
dustry conferees met with the sole 
purpose of implementing his direc- 
tive. This statement did not reflect 
accurately conditions of the industry 
sessions at which nothing but oppo- 
sition developed. 

OPA officials probably will suggest 
that margins of distributive trades 
can be tightened and this suggestion 
may provide Judge Vinson with some 
degree of face saving when he finally 
will have to admit that he has been 
misled by copybook economists who 
have urged this idea on himself and 
Judge Jones. 
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ERWIN R. JESSEN TO HEAD 
BOARD OF TRADE IN 1945 


Kansas City, Mo.—Erwin R. Jessen 
will be president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade during 1945. His 
election has been assured by the 
withdrawal from the contest of his 
opponent, O. T. Cook. 

Other major positions also are un- 
opposed, T. A. O’Sullivan being as- 
sured of the first vice presidency 
through automatic advancement, and 
R. H. Sturtevant being assured of 
the second vice presidency through 
the withdrawal of his opponent, W. 
W. Fuller. 

Thus the election Jan. 9 will con- 
cern only the choosing of six directors 
and five members of the arbitration 
committee of the exchange, and di- 
rectors of the Grain Clearing Co. 
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BAKERS SUGAR QUOTA 
SAME; OTHERS LOWER 


Cereal Products Retain 80% Basis 
as OPA Makes General In- 


dustrial Cut 


Washington, D. C.—Formal action 
providing reduced allotments to most 
industrial users of sugar beginning 
with the first quarter of 1945 were 
announced Dec. 15, by the Office of 
Price Administration. Sugar allot- 
ments to producers of bread, bakery 
and cereal products, however, will 
continue unchanged at 80% of their 
1941 use. 

For all other classes of industrial 
users, With one exception, allotments 
of sugar are reduced from 80% to 
70% of their 1941 use. 

The reduction, OPA said, is in line 
with first quarter allocations of sugar 
for civilian use as made by the War 
Food Administration. U. S. sugar 
inventories, it was pointed out by 
WEA, are at a low level, with stocks 
on Jan. 1 expected to be about 450,- 
000 tons below those of a year earlier, 
and military demands on merchant 
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shipping during early 1945 are un- 
certain. 

The exception is in allotments for 
producers of jams, jellies, preserves, 
marmalades and fruit butter, which 
will be 70% of their 1944 use. These 
industrial users will no longer be 
granted “provisional allowances” of 
sugar; that is, allowances limited only 
by the number of units produced. 
Their 1945 allotments will be based 
on their use of sugar to make these 
items for civilian use during the 
corresponding quarters of 1944. 

Fruit packers will continue to re- 
ceive provisional allowances during 
the packing seasons beginning after 
Dec. 31 so that their production will 
not be reduced, but their average use 
of sugar for each case of fruit packed 
is reduced from 100% to 90% of 
the quantity used during 1941. 

Allotments of sugar to bakers and 
other producers of cereal products 
are being maintained at present lev- 
els at the request of the War Food 
Administration. WFA has advised 
OPA that maintenance in 1945 of 
the present level of cereal product 
production is essential to the accom- 
plishment of the national food pro- 
gram. WEA states that the nutri- 
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Herbert H. Lang Heads Distributors 


New York, N. Y.—Herbert H. Lang, 
president of Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
flour jobbers, was elected president 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors at its annual meeting in 
the Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club, Dec. 21. He succeeds William 
A. Lohman, Jr., New York manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., who 
served as president of the association 
for the past two years. Charles C. 


Chinski, flour broker, was elected 
vice president. W. G. Martin, Jr., 
The Northwestern Miller, was re- 


elected secretary of the organiza- 
tion, and Fred W. Colquhoun, Bakers’ 
Weekly, was re-elected treasurer. 
The business part of the meeting 
was purposely held to the shortest 
possible time. At its conclusion, J. 
A. MacNair, chairman of the good 
and welfare committee of the asso- 


ciation, thanked Mr. Lohman for the 
splendid service he had rendered the 
organization during his terms as pres- 
ident. A formal resolution to this 
effect was presented by George R. 
Flach, and unanimously adopted. Mr. 
MacNair then presented Mr. Lohman 


with a beautiful set of silver cande- 
labra and’ bowl as a token of the 
esteem in which he is held by the 


association. Mr. Lohman thanked 
the organization for the gift, and ex- 
pressed appreciation for the co-opera- 
tion extended to him during his years 
in office. 

Applications for membership were 
received from Clifford W. Webster, 
Bakers Review; Ralph R. Petersen, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and James G. 
Webster, flour broker. Following the 
business meeting refreshments were 
served. Attendance was exceptional- 
ly large. 





TOKEN OF ESTEEM—A set of silver candelabra and a bowl were pre- 
sented to William A. Lohman, Jr., retiring president of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, at the recent annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Shown presenting the gift is J. A. McNair, chairman of the good 
and welfare committee of the group. The gifts were given in appreciation 
of the service Mr. Lohman has rendered the organization during the two 
years he served as president. ' 


allot- 
well 


tional basis for this level of 
ment for cereal products is 
established. 

Since jams, jellies, preserves, mar- 
malades and fruit butters were in 
ample supply, they were removed 
from rationing Sept. 17. There is no 
need at this time of allowing an un- 
limited amount of scarce sugar for 
their production, OPA said. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


HEARINGS ARE STARTED 
ON “AREA OF PRODUCTION” 


The Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association was represented at 
a recent hearing in New York for 
the fruit and vegetable industry be- 
fore the Wage and Hour Division to 
consider a new definition of the “area 
of production” clause in the Wage and 
Hour Act. Redefinition of the term 
was ordered by the Supreme Court, 
and it will be retroactive. 

A hearing for country elevators 
will be conducted early in 1945, also 
in New York. 

A release from the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association on Dec. 
19 commented: 

“While the definitions suggested 
before the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry were not necessarily taken 
to mean they would be offered for 
the country elevator industry, the 
trend of the definitions was interest- 
ing. One suggestion was that the 
exemption of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act be applied under a definition 
of ‘area of production’ to cover estab- 
lishments only in cities under 2,500 
population; another suggestion that 
the exemption cover only those plants 
receiving the bulk of their supplies 
within a limited mileage area. The 
fruit and vegetable industry in gen- 
eral opposed both definition sugges- 
tions. Figures gathered last fall by 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association through the affiliated as- 
sociations, showed that the bulk of 
grain received in country elevators 
comes from a radius of 50 miles of 
the elevator, but that a 50-mile limi- 
tation would rule out a few such bona 
fide country elevators. The figures 
showed that even a majority of the 
grain, in many areas, was received 
from within a 25-mile radius, but 
that still a considerable amount came 
from beyond that distance. 

“The Wage and Hour officials are 
giving industry every opportunity to 
present their suggestions on a new 
definition.” 
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COMPULSORY ENRICHMENT 

Laconia, N. H.—A resolution adopt- 

ed at the seventy-first annual conven- 
tion of the New Hampshire State 
Grange, at the Colonial Theater here, 
calls for compulsory enrichment of 
flour, bread and rolls of certain va- 
rieties. The Grangers emphasized 
that the enrichment is important to 
the health of low income families 
which must depend largely on these 
foods in their diets. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE — 
GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 
Minneapolis, Minn.—-Directors of 

General Mills, Inc., on Dec. 26 an- 

nounced declaration of a quarterly 

dividend of $1 a share on common 
stock, payable Feb. 1, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business 

Jan. 10. This is the sixty-sixth con- 

secutive dividend on General Mills 

common stock. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
SHIPPERS’ MEETING 
The twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board is scheduled to be held in 
St. Paul, Jan. 25. 
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Federal Purchases 
of Flour Continue 
With Regularity 


Flour purchases of govern: 
agencies and the army, which 
been the backbone of the flour ! 
ket, recently, continue to be nid 
with frequency and some regul 

Substantial purchases were ide 
by War Food Administration id 
army buyers in the Southwest i: ¢ 
week and some further bt 
was expected from the army lis 
week. WEA a short time ago si: \eq 
its intentions to purchase a sub 
tial amount of flour for Russia 
count in January. 


business 


past 


Last week's appal \ 
totaled around 400,000 sacks, of \ 
the War Food Administration 
268,800 in the S 


chased sacks 


west for shipment via Gulf pvrts 
Delivery was scheduled by Jar 5 
The remainder of the business 


army flour. 


JOHN COWLES BECOMES 
GENERAL MILLS DIRECTOR 


Minneapolis, Minn..-John Cov les 
Minneapolis newspaper publishei d 
editor, has been elected to the |} d 
of directors of General Mills, J: 


chairman of the board S 
Mr. Cowles becomes 


member of the Ge 


EF’. Bell, 
announced. 
fourteenth 
Mills’ board. 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tril 
Co., chairman of the board of 
Des Moines Register and Tribuns 
chairman of the board of Look n 
zine. His other interests includ ( 
chairmanship of the board of 
Cowles Broadcasting Co. and d 
torship in the First National | 
of Minneapolis. In addition, he 
member of the board of oversee} 
Harvard University and a trust« 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Drake 
University. 


He is president o 


SPENCER-KELLOGG PLANS 
SOYBEAN PLANT IN OHIO 


Bellevue, Ohio. A large solvent 


plant to extract oil from soybeiins 
will be constructed in Bellevue, 

building project which will cost ) 
proximately $3,000,000, it has beer 


announced by the Spencer-Kel 
Co., and Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buf! 
IN. ¥. 

The project will be 
acre plot purchased from the Ni 
Plate Railroad, with construc 
scheduled to begin about Dec. 
Among buildings planned are sto! 
units with space for storage of 
500,000 bus of soybeans. 


built on 
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AAA WINS IN SUIT FOR 
WHEAT PENALTY PAYMENT 


Columbus, Ohio..-The Agricultt 
Adjustment Administration won 'ts 
suit to collect $125.90 from Chiis 
Bush, an Ohio farmer, as penalty | or 
wheat grown in excess of 1941 quo 

The recovery action was tried 
fore Judge Robert R. Nevin who 
dered a directed verdict for the AAA. 

After an extended hearing Jucaze 
Nevin ruled that no questions of fact 
were involved since Mr. Bush 
mitted actions which the governm: 
agency contended were contrary (0 
AAA regulations. 


J 
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Distillers May Use 
All Grades of Corn 
in January Holiday 


shington, D. Permission 
ranted Dec. 25 by the War Pro- 


\ 
ye yn Board for distillers of bev- 
el ilcohol to use all grades of corn 
it ounts not to exceed 50% of the 
t( rrain bill in the holiday month 
of juary. 

e Nov. 29 distillers have been 
- tted to use grades 4, 5 and 
S » in production of industrial al- 
; because the high moisture con- 
te f those grades will not permit 
sa torage. 


ther beverage holiday has been 
sed the distillers by J. A. Krug, 
in of WPB. No date was men- 
but the industry expects that 
SI production periods will occur 
é juarter. 

ently there has been some con- 
ce ibout the shrinking corn re- 
Ce at large terminals jeopardiz- 
» use of corn for beverage al- 
co manufacture. Arrivals at Chi- 
c dropped from 10,000,000 bus 


“ y in November to 5,000,000 in 
tl rst two weeks of December, 
v ke reductions at other ter- 


n Since the beverage alcohol 
de is for the January holiday 
run from 5,000,000 to 10,000,- 
0 is, it was thought the govern- 
me would hesitate to make such 
wit iwals from the visible supply 
of n in terminal storage totaling 
only 13,682,000 bus as of Dec. 16. 
WEA. officials who were present 
at the WPB alcohol industry advisory 
committee meeting held at the end 
of November, indicated, however, that 
1S as industrial distillers were 
col ned, it appeared that grain 
would be a more attrac- 
tive raw material. The larger east- 
el dustrial alcohol plants are re- 
| as preparing to use grain sor- 
ghums exclusively after January. The 


SO! ims 


industry committee was told _ that 
ip ‘imately 100,000,000 bus of 
g1 sorghums would be _ freely 
1\ ble between this time and April. 


rding to a WFA spokesman, 
s a prospect now that the WFA 
would issue a ban on the use of soft 
for alcohol purposes. The WFA 
is fident that cheaper grain sor- 
g] supplies will automatically 
the use of soft wheat, it was 


ough use of molasses for al- 
cr production during 1945 is now 
p! d at more than 50% reduction 
f the 1944 level, there is no evi- 
de at hand to indicate that mo- 
] use for the feed industry will 
vanded beyond the present rate. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


1945 WINTER WHEAT CROP 
ETS A FAVORABLE START 


United States winter wheat 
or 1945 is off to a flying start, 
rt by Cargill, Inc., states. Prac- 

the whole crop germinated in 


g season, and excellent stands 

ported generally, with moisture 
Cr ions good to excellent. Only 
ir ittered local areas and in the 
I c Northwest are conditions un- 
sa ictory. Dry soil conditions in 
tl regon-Washington-Idaho section 
delayed seeding operations and re- 
sulied in many uneven stands. 


‘gress of crops in the southern 
hemisphere is quite in contrast to 
the excellent harvest in the United 
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States, the company says. Drouth 
is general in Australia and South 
Africa, and a limiting factor in Ar- 
gentina. 

In Australia some severe dust 
storms have been reported with re- 
sulting heavy damage. The drouth 
has been referred to as a “national 
disaster” by the Australian minister 
of agriculture. The wheat crop is 
very poor in New South Wales and 
South Australia, and a failure in 
Victoria. A crop of about 50,000,000 
bus is in prospect, compared with 
production last year of 108,000,000 
bus and the 10-year average of 156,- 
000,000 bus. 

Harvesting of wheat is well under 
way in Argentina, with yields re- 
ported quite satisfactory. Earlier dry 
conditions were relieved in time to 
permit about normal filling during 
the critical growing season. The 
weather has recently been hot and 
dry, which has been ideal for har- 
vesting. It has also promoted a 
rapid growth of corn, but further 
moisture will be needed to maintain 
the present outlook on this crop, the 
Cargill report adds. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Thirty-five mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Flour and Bak- 
ers Allied Trades Association attend- 
ed the annual Christmas party at 
the Wisconsin Club, Dec. 22. A short 
business session at which the newly 
elected officers of the group were offi- 
cially inducted, preceded a program 
of entertainment featuring a group 
of Milwaukee singers of Christmas 
carols. 

President-elect J. J. 
nounced the following committee 
chairmen for the 1945 term: C. G. 
Swanson, General Mills, Inc., pro- 
gram; Jack Mikula, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., membership and attend- 
ance; Phil Orth, Ph. Orth Co., flour; 
and L. P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., demonstrations. 

The last committee is co-operating 
with the Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
tion in making arrangements for a 
“rally” of Wisconsin retail bakers to 
be staged in Milwaukee by the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. The 
date now set is Jan. 15 at the Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co. Allied trades 
are publicizing the meeting. 





Welsh an- 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


L. BUSCH FAUST TO HEAD 
EXCHANGE IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo.—L 
manager of the grain 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., received the 
nomination for president of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange for 1945, 
succeeding Oliver H. Schwarz, 
Schwarz Grain Co. R. E. Nye, vice 
president, Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., was nominated for first 
vice president of the exchange, and 
H. R. Diercks, St. Louis branch man- 
ager for Cargill, Inc., for second vice 
president. Nomination is equivalent 
to election as there is no opposition 
ticket. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHASE BAG SALESMAN 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Homer O. Wil- 
son, graduate of Drake University, 
has been appointed to the sales staff 
of the Chase Bag Co. at Minneapolis, 
according to J. R. Hale, manager of 
that office. Mr. Wilson has been in 
the Army Air Corps flight instructors’ 
school since 1942, but was discharged 
with other surplus instructors re- 
cently when the Air Cadet program 
was curtailed. Prior to that time he 
had been selling paper bags. 


Busch Faust, 
department, 
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FIRE IN ELEVATOR—Nearly 50 pieces of emergency fire equipment 
were rushed to the 10-story Belt Elevator in Chicago recently as fire 
raged in a driving snowstorm, and the east wall of the building blew out. 
Damage was estimated at $2,000,000. The elevator furnished grain to the 
plant of Vitality Mills, Inc., which is located 125 feet away, but there was 
no damage to the feed mill, other than interruption to the flow of grain 
and some disorganization of the steam plant, air compressor units and 


electrical installations. 


However, truck deliveries were moving from the 


feed plant two days after the fire, cars were being loaded, and production 
of feeds was resumed five days after the conflagration. 





Osnaburgs Continue Extremely Short 
as Military Textile Uses Increase 


New York, N. Y.—Although reports 
show withdrawn offerings, sales of 
sheetings to bag manufacturers are 
indicated. Osnaburgs continue ex- 
tremely short as military uses in- 
crease to include packing shells, tape 
making and other needs. Little addi- 
tional cotton goods is expected even 
after the first of the year as Wash- 
ington reports show heavy calls on 
textiles. 

Production figures for the third 
quarter show a 6% drop in third 
shift operations, due primarily to 
lack of incentive to mills under price 
ceilings. At these levels, there is 
not sufficient margin for the average 
mill to pay the higher prices re- 
quired by skilled workers and the 
price inducement is overbalanced by 
the wear and tear on machinery and 
other costs. If the War Labor Board 
allows payment of premiums for 
third shift operations in the industry 
wage dispute now before it, it is 
believed probable that this shift will 
be discontinued in spite of the need 
for yardage. 

Bag men believe that burlap needs 
for the first quarter of 1945 will be 
taken care of by allocations. Allot- 
ments are the largest since the gov- 
ernment took over importation and 
will be used primarily to build up de- 
pleted inventories. It is hoped that 


by the second quarter these may be 
at their 


normal 60-day level but 


meantime bag needs continue tight. 
Requirements of the United Na- 


tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration in liberated countries 
will be heavy, Bagology, the house 


publication of the Chase Bag Co., re- 
ports. Where productive capacity 
has been destroyed, cloth and bags 
instead of raw jute will have to be 
supplied until factories can be re- 
built, it states. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.69, as compared with 17.62 a 
year ago. 





——BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE - 


TO SALVAGE DAMAGED GRAIN 

Chicago, Ill. — The Mid-Continent 
Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., and 
the Underwriters Salvage Co. have 
undertaken the task of salvaging the 
remaining grain from the fire that 
destroyed the Rosenbaum Bros. Co. 
grain elevator on Nov. 29. The sal- 
vage job is being done for the Un- 
derwriters Grain Association. The 


grain will be disposed of to feed mix- 
ers and manufacturers. 
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HOLIDAY APATHY AND SUBSIDY 
INTEREST SLOW FLOUR TRADE 


WEA and Army Purchases Constitute Only Important 
Business Last Week—Regular Buyers Reducing 
Inventories and Waiting for New Subsidy 


Typical holiday indifference charac- 
terizes the attitude of most of the 
regular flour buyers. If it had not 
been for fairly good takings by the 
War Food Administration and the 
and in the 












army in the Southwest 
Pacific Northwest, last week’s trade 
would have 
Sales bulked very 
Slightly small. Even with 
Below the government 





Average 





business, it ap- 
pears that book- 
ings hardly reached 50% of capacity. 

Bakers and distributors of flour are 
naturally interested in the pending 
revisions in the subsidy program for 
January. They are also desirous of 
reducing inventories as much as pos- 
sible by Dec. 31. This combination 
induces them to postpone new com- 
mitments until after the turn of the 


year. The WFA and army buying 
last week totaled in the neighbor- 


hood of 400,000 sacks in the South- 
west a fairly equal match for the tak- 
ings of spring wheat flour two weeks 
ago, and awards were made on about 
500,000 sacks for lend-lease in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Spring Flour Quiet 

Spring wheat mills report flour 
trade last week was of the customary 
holiday character, but in view of the 
recent liberal sales to government 
agencies, the dullness was not disap- 
pointing. Buyers are waiting for the 
new subsidy to be announced and mill- 
ers anticipate improved buying when 
this news is received. Sales totaled 
only 40% of capacity, as compared 
with 195% a week earlier and 32% 
a year ago. High protein clears are 
becoming scarce and are bringing 
closer to ceiling prices than are stand- 
ard patents. Lower protein clears, 
however, are still neglected. Ship- 
ping directions with most mills are 
plentiful, despite the fact a lull gen- 
erally occurs at this time of year. 
Cuba has been buying flour more 
freely under the export subsidy pro- 


gram and fairly good inquiries are 
coming from Central and South 
American countries. 


Southwestern Sales 53% 


Sales of flour by southwestern 
mills reached 53% of capacity, large- 
ly because of government business, 
as compared with 59% the previous 
week and 36% a year ago. WFA 
buying and some army orders 
amounted to more than the civilian 
business, and, after the rush of buy- 
ing, margins were somewhat better 
and prices advanced slightly, despite 
the fact that wheat costs were almost 
unchanged. Clears are not holding 
their ground as well as expected, al- 
though the government business on 
the books now may cause another 
strong spot in this type. Running 
time of Kansas City mills continues 
about unchanged. Export business is 
routine. 

Lull at Buffalo 

Seasonally light flour sales are re- 
ported at Buffalo, with all branches 
of the trade more concerned last 
week with problems of production to 
meet the enormous Christmas trade. 
Directions have slowed down tem- 
porarily as the trade attempts to 
reduce inventories until after the first 
of the year. Scattered replacement 
purchases constituted the only flour 
business at New York. The trade 
generally was holiday conscious and 
also was awaiting further word on 
the January subsidy before making 
further commitments. Business was 
chiefly in spring standards, although 
clears also were more freely offered. 
High glutens were held firmly at 
ceilings. Southwesterns and cake 
grades attracted little interest, due 
to the scarcity of sugar and shorten- 
ing. 

Holiday Apathy Apparent 

The usual holiday apathy was ap- 
parent in the Boston market. Bak- 
ers were anticipating a higher sub- 
sidy in January and meanwhile were 


Seasonal 





Semolina Sales Continue Small 
as Buyers Await Lower Prices 


The daily run of semolina sales 
continues exceedingly limited, accord- 
ing to Minneapolis millers, who say 
they have booked practically no new 
business since the recent small lot to 
the army. The 4c advance in wheat 
ceilings has squeezed durum millers 
considerably, because durum wheat 
offerings suitable for milling have 
been very light for some time and 
prices immediately jumped the full 
advance. 

Even before the wheat ceiling ad- 
vance, mills were forced to ask 
ceiling prices for semolina to break 
even, but buyers were not willing to 
pay ceilings and are still holding 
back. Macaroni manufacturers have 
fair amounts coming to them on old 
contracts, and are thus able to fol- 
low their waiting policy, knowing 
that they will not have to pay more 
than ceiling prices when they are 
forced to buy. 

Eastern semolina 


trade remains 


dull, despite a good call for macaroni 
products. Shortage of skilled labor 
is a handicap to the filling of orders 
at both Boston and Philadelphia. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Dec. 23, 
were as follows: 





Duluth 
1 Amber $1.58% 
2 Amber 1.58% 
> Amber 
Amber 
>» Amber sees 
1 Durun ‘ ‘ & 1.55% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 


reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 


with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
Dex 17 I. *207,248 109 
Pr sus week 223,022 106 
Year 126 150,449 77 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-De« 23, 1944 1,882,810 
July 1-Dec ee eer 4,485,981 
Kight companies. 


marking time. Mills, on the other 
hand, were not pressing for sales for 
the same reason. Philadelphia sales 
last week were limited to small fill-in 
orders, with the trade generally pre- 
ferring to await subsidy and year-end 
developments before extending com- 
mitments. Mills in some instances 
are still withdrawn from the market, 
due to the squeeze created by the 
tightness in cash wheat. Directions 
on old flour orders are fairly good. 


Chicago Trade Dull 

Chicago mills report a dull trade 
in flour, with buyers holding pur- 
chases to small volume, in view of 
the holidays and expected subsidy 
alterations. Shipping directions are 
only fair. St. Louis grinders made 
some good sized bookings to the 
army recently for overseas use, along 
with a good volume of other export 
business. Buying by the regular 
trade, however, has been of the usual 
holiday character. Clears were in 
good demand last week at 25@30c 


higher prices and offerings were 
cleaned up. In the Cleveland area, 
bakers were so busy with holiday 


trade that little interest was shown 
in new flour commitments. Sales 
were limited to a scattered car for 
actual immediate requirements. High 
ratio cake flours have been in un- 
precedented demand and withdraw- 
als on old orders continue at a brisk 
pace. 

Southeastern millers and brokers 
report flour business unusually slow, 
even for this season of the year. 
Buyers are expecting an improvement 
in the subsidy set-up for January and 
are waiting until after the turn of 
the year before booking more flour. 
Sales of bakery products continue ex- 
ceptionally good. 


WFA Order Helps 

The government request for 54,- 
000,000 Ibs of straight export flour, 
enriched, for January-February ship- 
ment was the principal feature of 
the Pacific Northwest flour markets 
last week. The business was spread 
around among the mills which could 
handle it and will keep plants busy 
for some time. Some mills were un- 
able to bid on the new business, be- 
cause they have old army-navy book- 
ings to fill. Other mills, however, 
were well caught up on old orders 
and would have had to curtail op- 
erations without the new government 
order. 

Production 

production in the United 
States decreased 37,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,434,444 
sacks, against 3,471,826 the previous 
week, and 3,169,688 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 2,699,144 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,233,195. 
Decreases of 59,000, 13,000 and 11,000 
sacks, respectively, are shown in the 
Southwest, Buffalo and the Pacific 
Northwest. The Northwest shows an 
increase of 20,000 sacks and central 
and southeastern output is up 26,000 
sacks. 


Flour 
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PARTNERSHIP ENDED 

Omaha, Neb.—The Soderlund Bros. 
Grain Co., Madrid, Iowa, has been 
purchased by the Polk City (Iowa) 
Grain Co., it has been announced. 
In addition to the Polk City elevator, 
the company owns elevators at Her- 
rold and Pleasantville, Iowa. Sale of 
the firm ended the Soderlund Bros. 
partnership which had existed for 
more than 30 years. 
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WINTER STIMULATES 
BROAD FEED DEMAND 


Steady Call Noted for High Produc. 
ing Feeds to Augment Grain. 
and Hay—Millfeeds Tight 


Aside from the customary pre. 
holiday and inventory apathy, traqd- 
ing in feedstuffs continues fxijrly 
broad. Feeders in most parts 0! the 
country are entirely on a w nter 
basis, and, while they are for‘ ifieq 
with homegrown feed grains and jay. 
there is a steady 
call for pr. tein 
supplements 1.. ob- 


tain maxi: nium 
production. In 
turn, mixers ar 
buying ingred ents 
in an active way, but many of em 
are delaying shipping instruction: un- 
til after the turn of the year. [| ices 


of most ingredients remain firn a]- 
though the War Food Administr tion 
feed price index shows a fract onal 
decline to 166.1, as compared vith 
166.2 the previous week and 16/.9 a 
year ago. 
Millfeed Production Gains 

Official figures place _ milileed 
production in October. at 481,106 
tons, the largest for that month since 
1928. The October output brought 
the four months’ total to 1,803,300 
tons, compared with 1,729,000 ions 
for the corresponding period last sea- 
son. Production through October 
this season was the largest nee 
1930-31 when 1,809,800 tons were 
produced. 

Wheat millfeeds at Minneapolis are 
in a tight position with mills sold 
ahead and offering little or no new 


tonnage. Millers for the most part 
state that their normal mixed car 
business, along with straight carlot 


orders now booked, will likely take 
care of the January output. 

At other important milling centers 
the same situation prevails. Mills a 
Kansas City, Chicago, and Buffalo, 
although operating at a high rate of 
capacity, are making no general of- 
ferings. A renewed and urgent de- 
mand is reported at all points for 
shipment throughout the winter and 
early spring months. 

Ground Grains Irregular 

While some processors of ground 
oats and ground barley are holding 
quotations steady, some grinders have 
tonnage ground ahead which they 
want to move and are inclined to cut 
prices. Demand for all of the ground 
grain items is slow. Ground oats are 
quoted at $47.50, ground barley at 
$45, ground wheat from both “free” 
grain and CCC grain at around 551, 
all per ton, sacked, f.o.b. Minneapolis 


Production 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest, de- 
creased 1,100 tons last week, ith 


the total output at the three cenie 
amounting to 54,917 tons, compzxred 
with 56,016 the previous week and 
52,089 a year ago, according to [fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwes'ern 
Miller. Crop year production to cat 
totals 1,375,770 tons, against 1,337, 
020 in the corresponding period 4 
year ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
BAKERS CLUB SPEAKER 
New York, N. Y.—Henry J. Tay!or, 
noted author, journalist and world- 
wide traveller, will be the gues! 
speaker at the luncheon and miet- 
ing of the Bakers Club, Inc., !ec. 
27. The nominating committee will 
give recommendations for new officers 
at this meeting. 
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} Stability Returns to Wheat 
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: of as mentioned recently by Secretary ceiling prices. Lower protein and Princioa! silts oh the Morth Pacific Conant Pr , a8 
gt og Wickard in a speech at St. Paul and damaged types, however, are in poor Seattle and Tacoma District . : 
de- denied the next day by WFA officials, Tequest from all classes of buyers. Weekly Flour Pet. a Mg 58 
s for Parva Arrivals last week totaled around apacits one te i 56 
nd Wheat, Rye Futures Higher 1,300 cars at this market, while Du- waek 69.100 23°67 nar 
y wheat gained about 1c for the luth had over 700 cars. No. 1 north- be 100 209,161 ws N vith later year because 
week at Chicago, closing Dec. 26 at ern and dark northern spring with Be Nal gas 5 
$1.6414. That position posted a gain Under 12% protein sells around 2@ eregs eacvininrag 
on i, : . - : ik. ; ae . * ° mel 7 s . 7 Weekl Flour Pet. ae- 
1 of c at Minneapolis and %c at 3C over Minneapolis May. Wheat Portland District nite output tivity 
ling Kansas City, closing at $1.561%4 and with 12% protein brings le more bee. 17 143,200 138,00 ) 577 189,219 84 
Ave 8] 5, respectively Rye futures than ordinary, while 12.50% is quoted ak vious: wel chao ree 7 us wet CTALG 2 et a 
’ ’ . Jv a r J ° > % eal iZzo vo lo,loaod \ ea ) i1 29,52 9 
ae advanced over 3c, Chicago May end- 2'c over ordinary, and 13% protein two years a 90 I 77,4 81342 74 
cut ; + ©1193, = s snwncis is May 5@6c_ over. 2mMé 4 ive-year evGre aed td ay sy 
- ing $1.12% and Minneapolis May @6c ove! _De mand for durum [ive-sear avers re 
am at SlL.1114. Revival of export busi- Wheat is active, with the scarcity 
ah ness in rye and a tight situation just Of choice types forcing buyers to in 
at pI to the expiration of the Decem- take the less desirable kinds at rela- MILLFEED OUTPUT 
“ ber delivery in Chicago, accounted — tively firm prices. Bradoction Fags ed tons, fot She nt and prior two weeks, together with 
Neh f tongs . > arlz rare: ss . e ine P > ivec an. season totals, of (1) a mills of ebr i, Kar do ! na and e cities o cansas 
ite for the strength in the dark cereal. Phe following table gives the ap City and St. Joseph; (2) all of Minbeats, Morth and fouth Deketa, aad teieen, 
lis proximate range of cash spring wheat including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth verior; (3) f Buffalo, N. ¥. (computed 
frade Awaits New Subsidy at Minneapolis on Dec. 23: from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
: . P to. 1 DNS —— . flour milling capacity of the territories included) 
" lers and the grain trade are rotein NS. No, 2 DNS. . ; : 
ae - coiae - . ne : nding Ord @1,58% $1.54% @1.57% -——Southwest ~Northwest Buffalo Combined— 
de- ay ing W ith interest the pending 126 1.58 % 1.54% @1.57% Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
ith subsidy adjustments for January. - 0 os one ot %@ ees production todate production to date production to date production to date 
a rt new plan involves a_ two-rate ce. ae . Balin witee sonia Dec, 27283 » 28,364 733,093 17,195 398,67 9,360 44,001 54,917 1,375,770 
ers . o“: ~ aii. : +» Ceiling price scal Previous week .. 29,7 16,659 9 ) 
.d S) m, one for the Pacific Coast Min waslke sito 28/708 16.944 10°07 
€ ‘ ‘ ; The government request for large Paes ; ” 86 TT . Por , 
rd al and one for points east, with ic ti . 19438 S08 83,571 12,1 - 0,131 ( 
ind : ; ; amounts of Pacific Northwest flour 1942 26,01 681,8' 12,017 1,478 1! 198,499 228 
a S} 11 dispensation on Montana : ‘ ‘ ; 1941 0 630,198 10,531 1,628 1 191.509 8.0 
Ig - ; b: ; PP . for export stimulated interest in cash ; a Shy seed ; 
rT V moving in both directions. : A ‘ e : «1940 ra 590,78: 8,155 51 89.9 14 
ua ; ; 2 wheat at Portland, with even the lower  rive-yr. average. 24,7 683,90 12,009 14,8 8,180 12,0 14,984 
te I scarcity of open market high ‘ hitch ‘ 
4 : ; protein types sharing in the improve- 
27 pi n wheat has been relieved some- 2 ; . ; ‘ ; 
" - by sales of CCC hich protein ment. Mills were active in their 
a h , mille 7 Up to D my oa ernst search for all wheat containing 12% was held at the club headquarters members with Christmas carols sung 
‘ LO j¢ 5 oO ec. co, é . : sys : ‘ ‘ * fo , 3 . . 
, 000 bus of ites Peay oe had OF more of protein at full ceiling in the Hotel Sheraton on the evening beautifully by their chorus. The only 
anit. te me “vtec ity ihn levels, but offerings of such grain of Dec. 18. Arrangements were in business of the evening was the re- 
¢ ‘ dV e | eapolis ; ee 4 ; =i ; s : Fs . 
q if ueuey. io teas “ys a continue limited. Receipts of lower charge of club president Charles E. port of the nominating committee 
; > agency. o figures hav ; A ‘ : : = 
or, i m public = ellen. ache i ccc protein wheat have been fairly lib- Monroe and R. W. Hangarter, enter- which contained the names of Charles 
id- S/ a hut trade eebiennion duos the eral. Pacific Northwest crop condi- tainment chairman. The role of V. Gridley, Gridley Baking Co., Cam- 
, ® Sa re Ss ates plac , . - , . 
est FS transac a 2.000 000 Ms = net tions are more favorable. Santa Claus was played by Frank I. _ bridge, as president for 1945, and 
et- tay ice , y bo sheAO te THe STANS-OF Like Gentles. Gifts were presented to all Bert Dalton, Golden Flake Baking 
ec members of the club, to whom the Co., Cambridge, as vice president. 
vill Mills Seek Protein Winters WACs SING TO BAKERS attendance was limited. The affair Action will be taken on the commit- 
ars Scant offerings of upper protein Boston, Mass.—The Christmas was livened by the attendance of a_ tee report at the club’s January meet- 
strength hard winters continue to party of the Bakers Club of Boston group of WACs who delighted the _ ing. 
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SEVERAL OF THE PERSONNEL of King Midas Flour Mills are shown 
in the picture above, taken at the Christmas party given by the Minneap- 


olis office of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Dec. 16. 


The men, from left 


to right, are George Schiller, superintendent of the company’s Superior, 
Wis., mill; Fred Lumsden of the products control department, Minneap- 
olis; Otto Willkie, superintendent of the Hastings, Minn., mill; George 
Kolin, purchasing agent, Minneapolis; Walter Tarling, formerly general 
production superintendent, Minneapolis; Paul Wagner and Walter Ar- 
nold, assistants to Mr. Willkie at the Hastings plant. 





WFA Discusses New 
Two-Price Surplus 
Disposal Program 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration is developing a new 
subsidy plan for getting rid of sur- 
pluses, but at the same time main- 
taining production goals and assur- 
ing farmers parity prices. The plan, 
still in outline form, is expected to 
come out at hearings slated for 
early in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

The plan is aimed at keeping ware- 
houses clear of perishable foods. 
Prices would be allowed to drop in 
the open market, say as low as 75% 
of parity, and the government would 
pay farmers the difference between 
the selling price and the pledged 
price. 

The substance of this plan is the 
same as mentioned recently by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard in an 
address to a farm group. Following 
its depressing effect on markets, 
WEA officials denied that any such 
program was being considered. 

Members of the House banking and 
currency committee, which will hold 
hearings on the request for Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. increase in author- 
ized borrowing power, have indicated 
that they do not understand the full 
import of the subsidy proposal and 
will question WFA policy makers 
when they appear at the congres- 
sional committee hearing. 

The plan WFA officials have in 
mind, expected to be clarified before 
or during committee hearings, is: 
The WFA would continue to urge 
all-out farm production of perishable 
foods by guaranteeing growers parity 
prices. This position is mandatory 
inasmuch as farmers are guaranteed 
90% of parity on major food prod- 
ucts for the duration and two years 
thereafter under the economic stabili- 
zation act. 

However, instead of stepping into 
the domestic market whenever prices 
dropped below the guarantee level, 
as the WFA now does, the agency 
would let them drop to a lower speci- 
fied level, 75% of parity for exam- 


le. This would mean roughly a 
15% drop in open market prices. 
Theoretically, sales would mount with 
these low prices. 

To keep its high price promise to 
farmers, WFA then would pay them 
subsidies amounting to the difference 
between the actual price ‘and the 
pledged price. Obiect of this sub- 
sidized consumption at the consumer 
level would be to keep WFA ware- 
houses clear of burdensome perish- 
able food surpluses. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OPA SUES FEED FIRMS 

New York, N. Y.—Two recent ac- 
tions have been brought by district 
Office of Price Administration agents 
in the East against feed concerns for 
alleged sales above ceiling prices. 
Triple damages of $36,628 are sought 
from the Co-operative G.L.F. Service 
at Vineland, N. J. The other suit, 
also for triple damages, is for $64,- 
716 and involves the Eastern Grain 
Growers, Hagerstown, Md. Each of 
the suits is filed in federal district 
court. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
COMPETES WITH SNOWSTORM 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The worst snow- 
storm of the year caused many mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Flour Club to 
cancel their reservations for the 
monthly dinner meeting at the Roose- 
velt Hotel on Dec. 11. Some of those 
who attended spent three hours get- 
ting to the meeting and another three 
hours getting home. 

The nominating committee, com- 
posed of A. P. Cole, Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., J. Spagnol, W. J. Jennison Co., 
and J. T. Sherry, Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., presented the following slate 





of officers for election at the Jan- 
uary meeting: president, Phil A. 
Mohler, William Kelly Milling Co; 


vice president, R. S. Hjelmseth, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co; secretary 
treasurer, Frank C. Miller, Bay State 
Milling Co. Nominated for the board 
of directors were: M. W. Fell, Hub- 
bard Milling Co; George J. Stover 
and Frank Maranowski, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co; Thurman Schomaker, Scho- 
maker Co., and H. H. Walther, 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills. 

The number of yearly club meet- 


ings was reduced to five at the meet- 
ing. These will be held in September, 
November, January, March and May. 
It was also decided that the club 
would have a room in the William 
Penn Hotel during the Pennsylvania 
State Bakers Association convention 
Jan. 14-16 to serve as an information 
and service center for the delegates 
and visitors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUICK N. Y. STRIKE ENDS 
AT SPECIALTY BAKERIES 


New York, N. Y.—Settlement of 
the strike of 450 pie and dark bread 
delivery salesmen awaited final ap- 
proval Dec. 26 following a confer- 
ence of union leaders, employers and 
Mayor La Guardia. Because of the 
danger of spoilage of products from 
inability to deliver them, the plants 
affected discontinued operations over 
the Christmas week-end and 75% of 
the hotel and restaurant trade and 
delicatessen buyers were’ without 
these products. 

It is understood that the bread 
drivers have asked for $50 a week 
plus 8% commission for sales over 
$300 instead of the present guaran- 
teed $45 plus 6% commission for 
sales over $300. The dispute with 
the pie drivers is over a $3.30 weekly 
increase over the base pay of $45 
recommended several months ago in 
an arbitration held by the state labor 
relations board which was rejected 
by the regional War Labor Board. 
The apparent settlement resulted 
from an agreement between the union 
and employers to address a joint re- 
quest to the War Labor Board for 
reconsideration of its recent decision 
and to request approval of the week- 
ly wage increase. 

The bread firms concerned include 
Messing Bakeries, Inc., Pechter Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., George F. Stuhmer, bak- 
ers of specialty breads and muffins, 
and others. Pie companies involved 








included California Pie & Baking Co., 
Bittler Bros., Mother’s Pie Co., Ridge- 
wood Pie Co., Inc., Paradise Baking 
Co. and Wagner Baking Co. 





OPENS CHASE OFFICE—The Chase 
Bag Co. has opened a new sales and 
service office in Wichita to serve Kan- 
sas and North central Oklahoma ter- 
ritories. To manage the new office, the 
company has transferred J. D. Furry 
from Kansas City, where he has been 
sales manager of the Chase plant. Mr. 
Furry has been associated with the 
Chase Bag Co. for 24 years and is 
widely known to flour millers and 
feed manufacturers in the South- 
west. The new Wichita office will be 
located at 808 Central Building. 
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Subsidy Plan 








(Continued from page 9.) 


$1.50 a ton decline in millfeed bejoy 
ceiling prices, 1%c should be sup. 
tracted from the flour ceiling whea; 
related prices. In effect, this woulq 
mean that the spread betwee; 
flour ceiling and the current wha; 
market would be 1\%c greater where 
such millfeed declines occurred. ‘Tho 


1%4¢ on wheat would be the eqiiy. 
alent of $1.50 ton on millfeed. No 
mention was made of this propos:\| jp 


the directive, but should circ im. 
stances arise that make it necess.jp, 
the government agencies presur bly 
would not object to including it i); {h, 
DSC regulation No. 4. 

The federation recommended + ha; 
the different values to be give to 
different markets and types of \ 


in calculating the subsidy tee 
should be those that were formerly 
used when four separate subsidy } ates 
were in force. In the Vinson direc. 
tive, this recommendation was fol- 


lowed. The details of these values, op 
weights, are given in a table on 
9. The difference in the present 
method is that these weights a1 ap- 
plied to only one rate east of th 
Pacific area and to one rate in ‘hat 
west coast section. 

The text of the subsidy diré 
follows: 

The Office of Price \dministrat 


the Defer 
certain 


Supplie Corp ha 
ommendations 

formation oncernin payment 

f Supplic Cory 





directive 

According], the Defense 
i hereby at rized 
payments to flour miller 
lation No ft on wheat er 
x1, 1944, and until further 
ordance with the following princi; 

‘ payment hall 


















Administration 

2 There shall be one rate appl 
all wheat round in the Pacifie Co 
(as now de d n Regulation NN 
Defense Supplie Corp.) ind to a 
ground outside that area’ shippe 
the Pacific Coast area Th rate 
computed from the market price 
ous milling rrade ind type 
in the Pacific Coast area 

There hall 1 1 ra 

to all wheat grout itsid tl 
Coast area except heat hipped 
Pacific area Thi rate hall be 
from the market price ot trious 
grades and types ! 
market weighted a 

Hard wheat Minne i 
City 26.5, Omaha 14.( Enid 
Worth 6.0, 

Soft wheat-—-Toledo 6.5, St Lou 
Ohio river market 2.0, Baltin 
sas City 3.0 

Durum wheat Mini pol 

1. There shall be an add na 
duced, as the case may be) payment 
to miller located in the State 
tana on wheat round into u 
State of Montana, after the flour 
duced is sold and shipped by uch 
into the Pacific Coast are: TI 
such additional (or reduced) payment 
be determined by the difference be 
the rates « payment ipplicabl 
Pacific Coast area and to the 
of the Pacific Coast area 

5. Effective date Dec. 21, 1944 
this 21st day of De 1944 
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Bonded Grain in the United Stat« 
Bonded grain in the United State 
16, 1944, in bushels (000° omitted) 
Wheat Oat R 
Baltimore 3,411 
RUSTON ties 313 . 
Buffalo .. ‘ 5,028 1,082 
Afloat ° 9,569 1,456 17 
Chicago . ;‘ 5 7 
Serre 1,347 1,976 171 
DUE .sss. ‘ 59 16 
Fort Worth .... 694 
OR 6es.0:6:4% ‘ 
New York .. ’ », 707 
Afloat .... 128 
Philadelphia 1,499 ‘ 
Totals . 7,987 690 
Dec. 9, 1944 8,558 745 
Dec. 17, 194 2,013 4,150 
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. POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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The Dependably High Quality of 
‘"POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


adds a significant amount 
of quality insurance to 
the ingredients you bake. 











FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 
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visten WHITE SWAN nu 





































FLOUR By the 
% 7 A new development TRUCK-LOAD 
sucommm | Which greatly ex- SPRINGFIELD MILLING ren mm et 7 
monet Poteet sven AP CORPORATION INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
—_ : a — : Sects muti BOAT-LOAD 
— tolerance. Provides MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
‘ . ” . ail 
more time for “cutting over” or Minneapolis and : 
giving dough extra punches. If Any Where 






you want a flour which will stand STANDARD MILLING All Principal Grain Markets 


Any Time 

















abuse, write or wire COMPANY 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED | ecepesota @ ARISTOS 


PP aad ag BAKERY FLOURS Arcner-DANIELS~MIDLAND COMPANY’ 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS 


LIBERTY FLOUR || GRA!N MERCHANTS #i#i 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains — 6mana NEB. 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. MINNEAPOLIS pi peng cea 























We select wheat for particular millers with the same 


care they use in milling that wheat into outstanding flour 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President ‘ ; 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
I L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer . 

\ H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


_ SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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nial Flouring Mills Co, 
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Santana 


~NEW SPOKANE MILL. 





eet 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


SES a een. M 
: nT: ‘. ne “ vinnie ier | DEALERS IN 
\ el ieee, «~ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 








PRESTON rSuerrer MILLING Co. 


e, 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at’our mills of 






2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundre:i 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 














PORTLAND, OREGON 





port Flours 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














Millers of High 
Grade Bakers 


Family and Ex- 
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FOR UNIFORM FLOURS | 


Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











STERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 


WES 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
As Mei SERINE, TUMIODEIDN, ssa hca 6 ¢-0:8s-0 boa. wee Rea $4,904, 187 
Capital Deposited in U. S 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB «& SON 


United States Manage 
9 John Street Now York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Atlanta, Ga. 
- Montreal 





| ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS | 
} Insurance on stead | 
| Polistes of this Company are | 
held by all ieadinas millers | Hurt Building - 
nasal Royal Bank Building 














Since 1856 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 


Highest Quality Spring Wheat and Rye Flours 
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ANOTHER BUMPER WHEAT CROP 


SEEN BY AGRICULTURE BUREAU 


Prospective Outturn of 761,591,000 Bus Forecast From 
7°, Larger Acreage and Favorable Condition of 
Crop—Rye Acreage Steady 


Washington, D. C.—The foundation 
een laid for another big winter 


fa) 
= crop in the United States, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Which states that the acre- 
age sown is well above a year ago 
and the crop entered the winter in 
very <o0d condition. 

On the basis of December facts, 
the government forecasts a produc- 


761,591,000 bus in 1945, com- 
pared with 764,073,000 bus harvested 
this year, which was the second larg- 
est winter wheat crop on record. 
Estimated acreage of winter wheat 


tion | 


seeded in the fall of 1944 is 49,589,000, 
an increase of 7% from the 46,349,000 
seeded in the fall of 1943. This is 


15% above the 10-year average, and 
is the largest acreage seeded since 
that wn in the fall of 1937. 

Winter wheat seeding operations 
began this fall, in general, with the 
ground so dry that seed bed prep- 
aration Was carried on with difficulty. 
A considerable acreage was seeded 
early in dry ground and seeding op- 
erations were somewhat delayed. This 
was true particularly in the southern 
lains and in the Pacific North- 
west, and to some extent in the corn 
belt. However, early October rains 
came in time to speed up seeding op- 
erations and permit rapid seeding of 
the remaining acreage. This rainfall 
enabled wheat seeded in the dust to 
germinate. 


greal 


Condition Outstanding 

“The reported condition of wheat is 
outstandingly high in the great plains 
and mountain states, and unusually 
good throughout the central and east- 
ern states,” the crop bureau says. 
“Continuation of dry conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest, however, pro- 
longed seeding operations into De- 
cember and wheat there is going into 
the winter in a relatively lower con- 
dition than in other areas. 

“Winter wheat is entering the win- 
ter with prospects above average 
seeded yields in virtually all states. 
The percentage of the seeded acreage 
which may not be harvested for grain 
is relatively low, indicated at 7.8. 
This compares with 12.2% for the 
1944 crop, 14.1 in 1943 and 6.9 in 
194: [The 10-year average abandon- 
ment of 19.5% contains several years 
of extreme drouth.” 


Rye Acreage the Same 
Acreage of rye sown for all pur- 
poses in the fall of 1944 is estimated 
to be 4,726,000, about the same as 
sown last fall but 14% less than in 
the fall of 1942, 27% less than in the 
fall 1941, and 24% less than the 
average acreage seeded in the 10-year 
1932-41 period. The seeded acreage 
includes that intended for hay and 
pasture, soil improvement purposes 
as Well as rye to be harvested for 
grain, and an allowance for spring 
seeding in states growing spring rye. 
The states showing the greatest 
decrease in acreage this fall are 
those in which a high proportion of 
the seeded acreage usually is har- 
vested for grain. 

The reported condition of rye on 
Dec. 1 was 88% of normal, 12 points 
abo\e the condition a year ago and 
13 points above the 10-year average. 
The relatively high current condition 





is above last year in nearly all states, 
and is the result primarily of favor- 
able weather at seeding time and of 
good growing conditions. 


Wheat Acreage by States 

The acreage seeded and the indi- 
cated production, respectively, by ma- 
jor winter wheat producing states, 
follows: New York, 373,000 acres and 
8,579,000 bus; Pennsylvania, 950,000 
and 19,000,000; Ohio, 2,284,000 and 
47,964,000; Indiana, 1,660,500 and 31,- 
625,000; Illinois, 1,446,000 and 26,028,- 
000; Michigan, 979,000 and 22,517,000; 
Iowa, 146,000 and 2,482,000; Missouri, 
1,800,000 and 25,200,000; South Da- 
kota, 270,000 and 2,970,000; Nebras- 
ka, 3,828,000 and 61,248,000; Kansas, 
13,621,000 and 204,315,000; Oklahoma, 
5,779,000 and 63,569,000; Texas, 5,- 
028,000 and 52,794,000; Montana, 1,- 
521,000 and 25,857,000; Colorado, 1,- 
548,000 and 20,124,000; Washington, 
1,742,000 and 40,066,000; Oregon, 
811,000 and 17,031,000, and Califor- 
nia, 566,000 and 10,188,000. 


Rye by States 
The indicated acreage of rye and 
condition of the crop, respectively, 
by principal states: Ohio, 105,000 
acres and 91%; Indiana, 290,000 and 
92; Illinois, 154,000 and 93; Michigan, 
130,000 and 92; Wisconsin, 125,000 
and 93; Minnesota, 155,000 and 88; 
Missouri, 229,000 and 89; North Da- 
kota, 167,000 and 83; South Dakota, 
436,000 and 87; Nebraska, 623,000 
and 87; Kansas, 210,000 and 95; Vir- 
ginia, 135,000 and 87; North Carolina, 
175,000 and 86; Kentucky, 197,000 
and 88; Oklahoma, 402,000 and 839, 

and Oregon, 162,000 and 96. 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WINTER WHEAT RESEARCH 
TO BE CONFERENCE TOPIC 


Manhattan, Kansas. Research 
workers engaged in the production 
and testing of hard red winter wheat 
varieties will hold a regional confer- 
ence at Kansas State College on 
Feb. 13 and 14. 

Plans will be made at the meeting 
for future investigation in the fields 
of hard red winter wheat production 
and improvement. The meeting will 
be attended by plant breeders, agron- 
omists, pathologists and cereal chem- 
ists from the staffs of the agricul- 


<> 


tural experiment stations in Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Kansas in addition to staff members 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Cereal chemists, baking technolo- 
gists and other members of the mill- 
ing and baking industries are being 
invited to attend the conference, Dr. 


Karl S. Quisenberry, senior agron- 
omist in charge of hard red winter 
Wheat investigations, stated in an- 


nouncing the meeting. He said that 
those engaged in winter wheat pro- 
duction were very anxious to have 
the commercial side of the wheat im- 
provement program clearly presented. 

All winter wheat improvement 
work at the various experiment sta- 
tions is under a co-ordinated pro- 
gram to facilitate production and 
testing of new varieties of hard red 
winter wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F Life 


NEW YORK CHEMISTS HEAR 
LECTURE ABOUT VITAMINS 

New York, N. Y. Clinical evi- 
dences of vitamin deficiencies in hu- 
man nutrition were shown by means 
of kodachrome projections at the 
December meeting of the New York 
section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. Dr. Normal Joliffe 
of the New York College of Medicine 
and chief of the psychiatric division 
of Bellvue hospital, was the principal 
speaker. 

He emphasized, in his discussion, 
the conditioning factors and the chain 
of events through which acute and 
chronic deficiency diseases are de- 
veloped. 

The cases studied showed well ad- 
vanced cases of pellagra and scruvy, 
brought about by deficiencies of ribo- 
flavin, niacin and thiamine defi- 
ciencies. The chain of conditions led 
back through subclinical lesions and 
tissue depletion to inadequate intake 
conditioning factor which 
rendered the ingested vitamin un- 
available to that particular patient. 
He reported that many of the acute 
conditions responded rapidly to very 
large doses of the suitable vitamin, 
but chronic conditions required long 
continued treatment. 

He pointed out that the patient 
must be watched for accompanying 
effects when vitamins used in doses 
large enough to be effective are em- 
ployed as chemicals and drugs. He 
also stated that clinical evidences of 
vitamin deficiency are not specific 
and the physician must_ interpret 
them with regard to the physical and 
mental condition of the patient. 

Use of sulfa drugs, he said, will 
destroy thiamine. Alkalizing agents 
and mineral oil dissolve vitamins and 
carry them out of the system, he 
added. 


or to a 


Chicago Trade Associations Sponsor 
Christmas Party for Their Members 


Chicago, IIl. Approximately 160 
members and their staffs attended 
the joint Christmas party given by 
the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors and the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club the evening of Dec. 19 in 
the Bal Tabarin Room of the Sher- 
man Hotel. 

The festivities started with a tur- 
key raffle, and 50 fine 15-lb birds, 
secured through Jack H. Blaisdell, 
were disposed of by George Sim] and 
Henry Brainerd. Following a dinner, 
Miss B. Maurer, a well-known radio 
artist, sang a number of popular and 
Christmas songs. 





V. E. Marx, a member of the com- 
mittee, told of the reasons for the 
annual Christmas party and said that 
prior to the war, 100 underprivileged 
children were entertained each year. 

The members of the committees 
who made all arrangements for the 
party were: Bakers Courtesy Club- 
V. E. Marx, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute; W. L. Grewe, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., and Henry Mergener, 
W. E. Long Co. For the flour dis- 
tributors—Henry Brainerd, broker; 
L. R. Merrill, General Mills, Inc., and 
E. S. Wagner, E. S. Wagner & Co. 
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Wet Harvest Damage 
to English Wheat 
Causes Complaints 


London, England._The very 
harvest in Great Britain in 1944 has 
resulted in much damaged wheat and 
deliveries of sprouted wheat have 
given rise to complaints from millers. 
This has led to an announcement by 
the Ministry of Agriculture permit- 
ting growers to retain all or a portion 
of their damaged grain for feeding 
purposes. 

Wheat which is neither millable nor 
potentially millable will be so certi- 
fied by the local Wheat Committee. 
Certificates may be granted uncon- 
ditionally, in which case the farmer 
will be allowed to keep all his dam- 
aged wheat, but more often ‘‘condi- 
tional” certificates will be granted re- 
quiring the grower to obtain the con- 
sent of the Agricultural Executive 
Committee before using any of the 
grain for feeding purposes. In such 
cases the committee will normally 
authorize growers to keep up to 50% 
of the damaged wheat. It is pointed 
out that where a farmer is allowed to 
retain nonmillable wheat his  sup- 
plemental feeding rations may be 
cut down. 

As a natural result of the curtailed 
supply of home-grown millable wheat 
due to the weather damage, consid- 
erably larger imports of wheat and 
flour will be required during the pres- 
ent cereal year. The wheat harvest 
in the United Kingdom is estimated 
at less by over 11,000,000 bus, as 
compared with 1943-44, and as the 
extraction rate of flour has been re- 
duced by 242%, the probable import 
requirements will not be less than 
103,000,000 bus. 


wet 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ITALIAN WHEAT DELIVERIES 
MAY REACH 90% OF YIELD 


London, England. According to 
the Italian radio, 7,000,000 quintals 
of bread grain or 73% of the esti- 
mated yield has been delivered by 
Italian farmers to the pool and this 
figure may even be increased to 75%. 
This good result apparently had come 
about without any pressure being 
brought to bear on the peasants and 
thereby the Italian bread situation 
has been eased considerably. 

A later talk stated that improve- 
ments in the yield had caused the 
original estimates to be revised and 
that it is now possible that 90% of 
the estimates will be delivered. 

This amount of grain, it was pointed 
out, should cover the bread needs. of 
80,000,000 persons in liberated Italy, 
not counting 6,000,000 others who 
provide their own bread from their 
home-grown wheat. Much satisfac- 
tion is felt at this result under a 
democratic government. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 

Forty-one girls, office employees of 
the King Midas Flour Mills and of 
the feed division, the Apple River 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, were guests of 
the company at the fourth annual 
Christmas party held at the Curtis 
Hotel, Dec. 19. A corsage of mums 
and roses was presented to each girl. 
After a turkey dinner, there was 
community singing and exchange of 
gifts. The following morning, there 
was the traditional ‘thank you” sere- 
nade outside the offices of W. M. 
Steinke and H. E. Kuehn, King Midas 
co-managers. 
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JANE MARSHALL, superintendent 
of the home, poses in front of a por- 
trait of William Hood Dunwoody, 
whose generosity and thoughtfulness 
brightens the life of shutins. 


- ELIEVING that in the multi- 

plied facilities for obtaining a 
liberal education by the youth of 
this state, enough attention has not 
been given to instruction in the in- 
dustrial and mechanical arts, there- 
fore, it is my purpose and desire to 
establish and endow a school to be 
called ‘The William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute,’ wherein shall be 
taught industrial and mechanical arts, 
giving special importance to the dif- 
ferent handicrafts and useful trade, 
including as of special importance 
the art of milling and the construc- 
tion of milling machinery, and I de- 
sire that such school be established 
and maintained and such endowment 
fund be administered by and through 
a corporation.” 

From these words in the will of 
the late William H. Dunwoody was 
founded an institution which has con- 
tributed untold benefits to the young- 
er generations of the Northwest and 
added greatly to the efficiency of the 
tremendous industry of flour milling 
he pioneered. The William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute was 
bequeathed the residue of Mr. Dun- 
woody’s $7,000,000 estate at the time 
of his death on Feb. 8, 1914, esti- 
mated at between $1,000,000 and $3,- 
000,000. 

All over Minneapolis can be found 
evidences of Mr. Dunwoody’s benefi- 
cence. While he lived he was con- 
tinually doing kind deeds for his 
community, his industry and man- 
kind. Most of them were performed 
so quietly and without thought of 
praise that few people, even among 
his most intimate associations, real- 
ized to what extent his acts of benev- 
olence reached. 

His will bequeathed $1,000,000 to 
the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts 
for the purchase of pictures and 
works of art. To the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis 
his will bequeathed the Abbott Hos- 
pital and the sum of $100,000 for the 
benefit of the hospital. The Presby- 
terian board of relief of ministers re- 
ceived $100,000. To the Presbyterian 
Board for Home Missions he _ be- 
queathed $100,000, and to the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions a 
like sum. The Minneapolis Young 
Men’s Christian Association received 
$50,000 for its educational depart- 
ment. 

But not alone to Minneapolis and 
the younger generations were Mr. 
Dunwoody’s acts of benevolence con- 
fined. True, he gave most gener- 
ously to the community which he 
helped to make great and which in 
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Dunwoody 


return made possible a good portion 
of his success, but he did not over- 
look the place of his childhood. His 
will bequeathed $1,000,000 for a home 
for convalescents, to be known as 
the Dunwoody Home, to be located 
on the old Dunwoody farm at New- 
town Square, Delaware County, Pa. 

Far from the hum of the industrial 
city of Minneapolis, where the name 
of Dunwoody is synonymous with 
flour milling and thousands of peo- 
ple daily enjoy the lasting benefits 
of his manifold kindnesses, the Dun- 
woody Convalescent Home for Men 
is making life more pleasant for men 
who require a place of relaxation in 
which to recover their health. On 
the West Chester Pike, near New- 
town Square, Pa., this lasting testi- 
monial to the name of William Hood 
Dunwoody is celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary. 

The Philadelphia Record recently 
paid tribute to this Dunwoody act 
of kindness with a special feature 
story titled “He Left $1,000,000 to 
His Fellow Men.” The Philadelphia 
Record has given The Northwestern 
Miller approval to reprint the story 
of the Dunwoody Convalescent Home 
for Men and it is presented here- 
with: 

This is the story of a man who 
left $1,000,000 to his fellow men, 
without any fuss or fanfare. 

Back around 1870, when William 
H. Dunwoody, descendant of an old 
Delaware County Quaker family, was 
a young man, he went West to make 
his fortune. 

He took with him his bride, the 
former Kate L. Patten, of Philadel- 
phia, and settled in Minneapolis, 
where he became associated with 
Gov. C. C. Washburn during the 
early days of the founding of the 
Gold Medal Flour Company. Within 
a few years, he was a co-owner of 
the firm. His name, however, never 
appeared on the firm’s trade labels. 
With Quaker modesty, he preferred 
to remain in the background. 

But on the West Chester Pike, 
near Newtown Square, there is a last- 
ing testimonial to his name—the 
Dunwoody Convalescent Home for 
Men, which is celebrating its 20th 
anniversary this month. 











Photo by Philadelphia Record 


IN THIS HOUSE, on the Dunwoody 
Home farm, members of the founders’ 
family lived for generations. 





Though Dunwoody lived in Minne- 
apolis until his death on Feb. 13, 
1914, he had made frequent trips 
back to Philadelphia to visit rela- 
tives and friends. One of his closest 
friends was Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
famous Philadelphia neurologist and 
author, who predeceased him by a 
month. 

In their frequent talks together, 
Dr. Mitchell often spoke of the need 
for a home where men, discharged 
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to earn enough interest to build the 
home. Early in October, 1924. the 
$500,000 three-story  colonial-style 
stone building, whose white-pillared 
portico and white-shuttered windows 
give it the appearance of a private 
mansion, was completed and opened, 
with accommodations for 40 mer 
Inside, there is the look of a com- 
fortable family hotel. There's aq 
large lounge, with a piano around 
which the men can gather for in- 











Photo by Philadelphia Record 


BEAUTIFULLY LANDSCAPED, the Dunwoody Home on West Chester 
Pike, near Newtown Square, Pa., provides a peaceful retreat for convales- 
cent men. The rest home occupies the 122-acre family farm, where Wil- 
liam Hood Dunwoody spent his childhood. 


from the hospital but not yet ready 
to go back to work, could be given 
proper care until they were com- 
pletely well. 

When Dunwoody’s will was opened 
it was found that he had created a 
$1,000,000 trust fund to build and 
maintain a home on the 122-acre 
family farm on West Chester Pike. 
The will directed that the farm was 
to be run to provide fresh foods for 
the men; that the home was to be 
open to men of all faiths, and that 
there was to be no charge, though 
patients might “contribute” if they 
were financially able and wished to 
do so; that there was to be nothing 
of the “institution” about the place, 
but that a “homelike atmosphere” 
was to be maintained. 

He also appointed 13 men, whom 
he knew personally and trusted to 
carry out his wishes, to serve as 
members of the board of trustees, 
and named the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company as trustees of the 
principal account. 

It took 10 years for the principal 


formal sings; reception rooms where 
they can get a measure of privacy 
when their families come to visit; 
an attractive dining room, with ma- 
hogany tables for groups of four and 
six, and individual bedrooms. 

Nor is there any “hospital” routine. 
Aside from mealtime, the guests can 
spend the day as they please—recad- 
ing, resting, walking on the grounds, 
sitting in the sun, or trying ‘heir 
hand at crafts like rug weaving and 
wood carving if they wish, while they 
regain their strength. There isn't 
even any set bedtime. “We want 
them to feel at home,” Miss Jane 
Marshall, R. N., superintendent of the 
home, explains. 

Meals feature plenty of milk, fresh 
vegetables and eggs right from the 
farm. Large pitchers of milk, sup- 
plied by 62 Ayrshire cows on the 
farm, are kept in the pantry ai all 
times, so that the men can help 
themselves between meals and before 
going to bed. 

The farm is run by John Gable, 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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A Picture that Represents — 


BAG BUYING CONVENIENCE 
and SECURITY 





Bag buyers everywhere—from Coast to Coast—have 
discovered the convenience and the security of pur- 
chasing their bags from Chase. It isn’t merely a case 
of having a Chase plant or sales office handy—it goes 
back to the fundamental security of dealing with a 
large, versatile concern. 

Even though your nearest Chase plant may be tem- 
porarily crowded with orders, or “‘out”’ of a particular 
kind of yardage, there is always the friendly plant or 
sales manager who is backed up by the whole resources 
of a nation-wide organization. 

Chase has a motto,‘“There is always a way through’’. 
Though the way may be hard—Chase has a reputation 
of taking care of its customers. Discover this added 
security for yourself. Line up with Chase today. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


COAST TO COAST BAG SERVICE 
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The Baker at Yuletide 


F all the baker’s products re- 

nowned for their holiday promi- 
nence, mince pie and fruit cake are 
probably the most popular. The 
Christmas mince pie is more and 
more being featured by progressive 
bakeries, particularly the retailers. 
Its making is an art that many mod- 
ern housewives do not have, and the 
baker who has it, or who can attain 
it, is assured of a large trade and 
rich profits. 

One of the’most psychologically 
penetrating descriptions ever written 
concerning a food had as its sub- 
ject the Christmas mince pie. Its 
author was E. H. Arr, known for 
his judgment of delicious dishes. It 
follows: 

“A true Christmas mince pie should 
be an inch thick, with a thin flaky 
crust, tinted by its imprisoned juices 
which threaten to break through 
like blood from _ overfull veins. 
Around its edge must be a slight 
crinkle made by the tines of a fork 
or castor bottle cover; and in its 
top a hole here and there from the 
stroke of a knife to let the steam 
out. This steam, once known, can 
never be forgotten,—the intermin- 
gled exhalation of beef and pork or 
suet, and apples and raisins and cit- 
ron, and sugar and spices and boiled 
cider, and, in profane families, a dash 
of good brandy. When you press 
upon its upper crust, there should 
gush up from the slashes a brown 
gravy, sparkling with tiny globules of 
fat and deliciously scenting the room. 
Fortunate they who have been per- 
mitted to relish, with a slice of cream 
cheese and a mug of sweet cider, this 
healthful, bliss-giving pie.” 
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A hen is the only creature on earth 
that can sit still and produce divi- 
dends. 
== = 


asking for an injunction against 
the building of a large bakery in 
the residential district of a city, the 
petitioners claimed that the odor 
from it would be offensive. And yet, 
Mark Sullivan, writing of the bake- 
shops of his boyhood in Our Times, 
says: 
“The boys of the village 

would ebb away from the swimming 
pool to drift toward the bakery, 
knowing that its basement windows 
would be a source of ethereal aromas, 
stimulating to the imagination; 
scents as exalting to the nostrils as 
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4 A 
A mug of milk and a bit of bread, 
And the sweet of a pear tree close by, 
A picket fence and a wide, white gate, 
And a slim young moon in a solemn sky. 
Tap of rain on the window pane, 
) 
{ 








Bend of trees and the swish of grass 
When storm gods strive and clouds draw close 


Like a pack of sheep in a narrow pass. 


Orchard white, when young spring nights 


Press tender lips to phantom lace. 
Beat of the sea in an angry wind, 

And the sting of spray on my upturned face. 
Stillness of snow and cold, white stars, 

Glow of log when the nights are long. 


Shadow sweep on the smooth of your cheek, 
And a glimpse of soul through the veil of song. 


A mug of milk and a bit of bread, 
Click o’ the gate that evening brings; 
A clean white quilt on a poster bed 


Oh, God, my thanks for simple things. 


Harvey E. Yantis 
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poetry to the ear; scents associated 
with Cathay and Malabar, Zanandu 
and Khuba Khan; scents of cinna- 
mon, ginger, cloves and _ spice; 
scents no less potent for uplifting 
pleasure than the cadences of Tenny- 
son and De Quincey.” 


proceeded 


warehouses, which were 


Confederate Bread Riot 


listening.” 


when French revolutionists pil- 
laged bakeries as they tore down 
monarchy is an account appearing in 
“Meet General Grant” by W. E. 


“On April 3, 1863, there was a 
noisy bread riot in Richmond. It 
seems to have been the spontaneous 


government 


meal, $50 bu,” ete. 





uprising of several thousand women 
wives of mechanics and _ soldiers. 
They raided the bakeries, smashing 
windows and showcases, and taking all 
the bread in sight. Then the women 
toward the government 
crammed 
= = = with flour and bacon. The mayor 
had the riot act read, but the fam- 
ished wives were not in a mood for 
The rioters dispersed on 
| EMINDFUL of the earlier days’ the arrival of President Davis, who 
threatened to have them fired upon 

unless they left within five minutes. 
Mr. Woodward also refers to a com- 
plaint in 1864 that despite an income 
Woodward: of $600 a month as a confederate 
clerk, his family was 
“still poor with flour at $300 bbl; 
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A Promise Kept 


A. STORY of the one-week  yo}y. 
4 tion of an American Army bak. 
ery in France from a start o! on, 
jeep, one lieutenant colonel, a mas. 
ter sergeant, a private, and no Uip- 
ment, was told by an official the 
Kansas City quartermaster depot re. 
cently. 

At the end of the week the bakep, 
was turning out 6,000 2-Ib loaves oj 
white bread daily. 

A few days after the capt of 
Cherbourg, Lt. Col. Jack Me\any: 
of Yonkers, N. Y., drove his jecp jp. 
to the city with his personne! cop. 
sisting of the sergeant and the pri- 
vate. 

They went to the French labor ex 
change and engaged workers is 4 
first step, some laborers, some bakers 

Then they found an abandoned 
German bakery in a waterfroni for- 
tress, left in a chaotic state by the 
fighting. More than 30 carloais of 
rubble had to be cleared out befor 
baking could start. The interior was 
painted white with spray guns bor- 
rowed from ordnance. 

“We promised the soldiers |res} 
bread in a week,” Col. McManus was 
quoted as reporting. “They got 
five days.” 

After the first week’s operatior 
windows in the bakery were repaired 
and blackout curtains were pui up 
The bakery was put on a 24-how 
basis and started turning out 30,000 
Ibs of bread per day. It still was 
at the latest report. 

=== 

The average United States family’s 
share of the nation’s wartime ex- 
penses is about $8,200, of which 5$6,- 
800 will still be owing after the war 
as its pro-rata share of the national 
debt. 


Electronic Cooking 


LMOST instantaneous cooking by 
4% electronics in hotels, restaurants 
and even in the home will be the 
postwar result of experiments now 
being conducted in the laboratories 
of the Federal Telephone ané Radio 
Corp. at Newark, N. J. For example, 
a portion of chicken pie, already pre- 
cooked, may be brought to serving 
temperature in as little as 15 seconds 
through electronic devices. Hotels 
and restaurants of the future 1) 
entirely avoid the use of steam ta!)les, 
greatly improve the flavor of thei 
culinary offerings.—Advertising and 


Selling. 
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THE GAME OF GIVE-AWAY 
¥,QUR millers’ philanthropies of the conven- 
k al kind are publicly known, but it would 
found the business world to learn how close the 
industry's sales prices at times come to 
philan- 





and wholly unintended kind of 
The industry currently has been produc- 
of these phenomena. This must seem re- 
ble to the formal student of wartime eco- 
because most other essential commodities 
roughly enjoying a sellers’ market. 

more remarkable is the phenomenon to 
{u s of flour merchandising, who know of the 
ible facts of wheat and flour ceilings, the 
sh wheat situation, the labor problem, in- 
costs of manufacture which promise to 
a disastrously high unit cost as soon as 
volume declines, and several other things 
( ous nature, all of which singly and collec- 
ti\ il for the most cautious and painstaking 
n natiecs when it comes to fixing up a sched- 
ile jour quotations. Let us with a sort of mor- 
bid iosity look at some of the problems fac- 
I ill salesmanager when he attempts to do 
bus s under wartime conditions: 


he must buy wheat in a highly compet- 


irket in a year when the range of mill- 
les is none too broad. In order to obtain 
sui it protein for his milling mixes, he is forced 
full ceilings, plus markups, for the rela- 
scant offerings of strong grain. He has 
e only recently to buy some high protein 
from the Commodity Credit Corp., but he 
ust pay full ceilings, protein markups and han- 
h the deferred deliveries in the futures 
it a discount under the nearby positions, 
not have the benefit of a carrying charge 
ffs n grain he stores for future grinding. 
the sales end, he must compete with othe 
nd deal with buyers who are kept in a con- 
S tate of confusion by war uncertainties, by 
subs fluctuations, by shortages of labor and 
pac ng materials and by complex governmen- 
lations on their own businesses. 
many months flour buyers have held off 


" ih 


below the ceilings. 


*y could buy well 

now that they will never have to pay more 

thar ilings, so unless they are offered a discount 

aS nducement, they merely rock along on a 
har -mouth basis. 

with the Army and War Food Adminis- 

in the large 


market for increasingly 


millers have another angle to watch. 
vernment is notorious as a low-price buy- 
( erything, even in peacetime, due no doubt 
( fact it buys things in large quantities. It 
concessions 


come accustomed to. special 


Wi ive always been granted it by industry, 

lls will compete for government business if 
oO} other reason than to keep their plants op- 
el when regular trade is light. 

um up, the miller must try to outguess the 
go nent on the monthly subsidies, he must 
Kee 1 mind the ending of the war, he must con- 
st search for suitable grain, he must live 
Wi wartime regulations, he must maintain the 
qu of his product and he must deal with tem- 
per ntal customers. 
v these things explain, but they do not jus- 
‘0 salesmanager seriously suggests them as 
Hach and every one knows very well that 
should always, and particularly right 
these hazards. If they 
dor ind we quote) it is because some compe- 


S re 


now ike into account 


ut 0-and-so wanted to play give-away. 

(from the miller’s point of view) as the 
Whi price structure has been lately, apparently 
DEC ’ of an abnormal number of so-and-so’s, 
that particular and considerable part of it pertain- 
ing Army and WFA purchases must be given 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


adjectives denoting something very bad indeed. 
This is especially distressing because the buying 
has been large, and millers were offered an op- 
portunity through it to bring their margins up to 
a fair average, thus offsetting some of the factors 
that have carried those margins dangerously low. 


generally sabotaged the opportunity. 

All is not lost, however. Further heavy buy- 
ing for government account is anticipated for the 
early months of the new year. The trade has 
what it asked for in the way of wheat subsidy op- 
eration. Resolution time is at hand. Repentance 
and new vows are loud in most sales offices, and a 
new attempt at the kind of ciphering that looks 
better in black than in red undoubtedly will be 
made. 

This does not mean, of course, that the buyer 
must beware. The buyer principally involved in 
this mill sales office crisis is the government, and 
that buyer has no vulnerability. On the other 
hand, the government has no wish, except as an 
occasional purchasing agent may make the matter 
seem otherwise, to involve the miller in loss. A 
reasonable margin of gain is expected. It is the 
government’s contention that if the gain is too 
small, or Jess than nothing at all, this is an end of 
the miller’s own making. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE CEREAL CHEMIST’S DAY 


ryxHE place of the laboratory in the food world 
| of today is so well established and so unre- 
servedly accepted that it is surprising to be re- 
minded of how lowly was its status as little time 
as a quarter of a century ago. Dr. D. W. Kent- 
Jones, the distinguished British cereal chemist, 
gives us this reminder in a review of the progress 
of cereal chemistry during the active years of his 
participation in its development and accomplish- 
ments. 

Twenty-five years ago, Dr. Kent-Jones says, 
cereal chemistry was a ‘comparatively unknown 
and, one might also say, unpopular branch of sci- 
ence.” There were few workers in the field then, 
either in Europe or America. The science was 
backward in America, he found, as late as 1928 
when he visited this country, but he adds: “It 
was not long before cereal chemists in America 
were leading the world, a position which they have 
never relinquished. America is now, more or 
less, the spiritual home of the cereal chemists. It 
would seem that for one worker in Europe there 
are perhaps a dozen in America.” 

The life of a cereal chemist 25 years agone 
was relatively simple, Dr. Kent-Jones recalls. “‘To- 
day, if he is to keep pace with developments, there 
is constant work for him; the modern tests used 
require ever-increasing knowledge and skill. The 
results of his work to the industry are becom- 
ing more obvious. It no longer suffices for the 
miller and the baker to produce flour or bread as 
an art. Flour and bread production is changing 
from an art to a science and the responsibilities 
of the manufacturer are increasing, especially with 
regard to the nutritional requirements. Twenty- 
five years ago the miller who employed a chemist 
was a rarity. Today, there scarcely exists a mill- 
er who does not employ a chemist, directly or in- 
directly.” 





But is the frontier in cereal chemistry reached 
and passed? Not at all, thinks Dr. Kent-Jones. We 
do not know everything there is to be known 
about grain, flour and bread. ‘Each fresh piece 
of knowledge opens up the field for further re- 
search. In peacetime bread has not only to be at- 
tractive and, for that matter, more attractive than 
was the case years ago, but it has to be nutrition- 
ally sounder without losing its attractiveness and 
palatability. There is thus still much work for 
the young cereal chemist who will be playing the 
leading part in the postwar years. The changes 
I have seen in the last 25 years have been many 
and indeed have been impressive. The changes 
I may have the privilege of seeing in the next 25 
years, if I live so long, will, in my opinion, be even 
greater and will result in increased health, hap- 
piness and prosperity for the world.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


A DESPERATE DIAGNOSIS 

“QYOME time ago,” writes Mr. Arthur W. Jones, 

m a Philadelphia flour dealer, “feeling dissatis- 
fied with the millions of futile words that are ex- 
changed in the flour trade about how times aren’t 
like they used to be, I decided to investigate for 
myself, and was rather astonished at the results. 
The investigation arrived at the conclusion that 
our collectivism in government is the natural and 
inevitable consequence of our collectivism in busi- 
ness, and that our collectivism in business is feed- 
ing itself on quantity price differentials.” 

This thesis was made the subject of a long ar- 
ticle by Mr. Jones, now reprinted by him from the 
Wholesale Grocer News, and doubtless available 
in this form to those who would study the matter. 
The collectivism in business against which Mr. 
Jones declaims centers, of course, in the chain 
store and the consumer co-operative. But he 
sums up the crisis in the more general terms of 
big business versus little business. Following with 
startling exactness a program of scientific social- 
ism, we have arrived, he says, at a position where 
ii is difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, for small 
private enterprise to function. Out of this has 
arisen a general defeatism, which leads him to 
comment: 

“T consider that it is desirable to look behind 
the reasons that have impelled the people to elect 
the New Deal over and over again. Knowing that 
they cannot hope to provide for their old age 
through their own enterprise, they turn to the 
covernment for socialized protection.” 

Mr. Jones’ remedies are more and better laws 
and administration for the protection of small busi- 
and most particularly 
money for co-ops 


ness against big business 
less low-interest government 
and a lot more taxes. 


BREA S THE STAFF F UF 


THE PRICE OF PARITY 

LONG with official development of the subsidy 
+ line there is currently a concerted plugging 
of the International Wheat Agreement. Dean 
Acheson, assistant secretary of state, urges this 
grand scale governmental cartel as the best means 
of getting rid of agricultural surpluses without 
causing new outbreaks of economic warfare. Leslie 
A. Wheeler, director of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s office of foreign agricultural relations, 
spoke in similar tenor to a House sub-committee 
on postwar agricultural policies, and Claude R. 
Wickard, secretary of agriculture, told the Farm- 
ers’ Union Grain Terminal Association in St. Paul 
that the best hopes of the wheat farmer lie in 
coming to an agreement with other wheat ex- 
porters and the chief‘ consuming nations upon 
measures for control of production and price. 
But parity price and full production are always 
in the background of the American farm philos- 
ophy, and therein lies that greater price, that larg- 
er parity, called subsidy. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








CANADA’S EXPORT PROBLEM.— 
Possibly it is not well understood on 
this side of the international border 
how large in proportion to total pro- 
duction is the importance of export 
trade in the Canadian flour milling 
economy. G. L. Burton, grain statis- 
tician of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, calls attention to this in a 
current article for the Commercial 
Intelligence Journal, a publication of 
Canada’s Department of Trade and 
Commerce. The export market, he 
says, absorbs from a third to a half 
of total flour production. Therefore, 
since domestic consumption remains 
fairly constant on a per capita basis, 
exports obviously are vital to the 
welfare of the industry. 

“The great expansion in flour pro- 
duction which has occurred during 
the war,” writes Mr. Burton, “has 
been absorbed almost entirely by the 
export rather than the domestic mar- 
ket. Consequently if the industry is 
to continue at all near its present lev- 
el of production during the postwar 
period, the export market is of the 
utmost importance. There will not 
be full employment in this sector of 
the economy if adequate export out- 
lets are lacking.” 

Mr. Burton anticipates, however, 
that Canada’s exports of wheat and 
flour are likely to be limited after the 
war by international agreement. The 
future of the Canadian industry, he 
points out, will depend in large part 
on two closely related factors: (1) 
the tariff policies adopted by the 
trading nations of the world, and (2) 
the subsidies paid by export countries 
on commodities exported. 

“If conditions of freer trade pre- 
vail in the postwar period,’”’ concludes 
Mr. Burton, ‘permitting those coun- 
tries which can produce at lowest 
cost to sell in other countries, it 
seems probable that European mar- 
kets for Canadian flour will expand. 
Conversely, if flour-exporting coun- 
tries subsidize exports, thus permit- 
ting exporters to sell more cheaply 
in the foreign than the domestic mar- 
ket, the Canadian industry will be 
likely to face stiff competition.” 


@® THE FIRST CANADIAN MILL.— 
Mr. Burton backgrounds his essay on 
flour milling with some historical be- 
ginnings and developments. The first 
flour mill in Canada was built in Port 
Royal, now Annapolis, Nova Scotia, 
in 1607. It was here, too, that the 
first wheat to be grown on Canadian 
soil was. harvested in 1605. An early 
writer states that the reason for the 
construction of this water-driven mill 
is to be found in the refusal of the 
Indians to grind the wheat in the 
handmills then in use. As land was 
settled in French Canada under the 
seigneurial system of tenure it be- 
came the duty of the seigneur to 
provide a mill for his tenants. A\l- 
though the total number of mills, 
according to the census, was only 


nine in 1685, there were 118 by 1734. 

With the coming of the United Em- 
Loyalists to Upper Canada to 
found a settlement at Kingston in 
1784 a mill was built on the Great 
Cataraqui River, six miles from the 
settlement. Water power was _ har- 
nessed at Niagara and Napanee to 
drive other mills in 1786 and the era 
of first beginnings in Ontario had 
passed. 


pire 


@® The Exporting Era.—The French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars 
which followed created an export mar- 


ket for Canadian wheat and flour. 
Between 1793 and 1808 wheat ex- 
ports averaged 272,000 bus, but 


fluctuated greatly from year to year, 
while flour exports, averaging 18,000 
bbls per year, increased steadily over 
the period. 

By 1830 the industry had become 
firmly established with 393 mills in 
Lower Canada and 319 in Upper Can- 
ada. During the decade of the 
eighteen, thirties, Great Britain im- 
ported an annual average of 43,000 
bbls of wheat flour from Canada, 
despite the restrictive influence of the 
Corn Laws. 

In 1843 a special preference was 
granted which permitted Canadian 
wheat and flour to enter the British 
market at a nominal rate of Is per 
quarter of 480 lbs. Thus stimulated, 
the Canadian milling industry, with 
Montreal as its focal point, expanded 
and drew upon United States as well 
as Canadian supplies of wheat. Heavy 
investments were made in fixed plant 
and in canal facilities along the St. 
Lawrence, with the result that the 
loss of the preference in the British 
market, due to the repeal of the Corn 
1846, caused extreme dis- 
and contributed to the 
the Annexation Move- 


Laws in 
satisfaction 
motivation of 
ment of 1848. 

Economic conditions began to im- 
prove in 1849 and continued to do so 
during the fifties as the result of the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States, the stimulus given export de- 
mand by the Crimean War, and the 
start of Canada’s era of railway 
building. 


At a luncheon huddle of mar 
garine manufacturers held recent 
ly in New York City, there was 
an impassioned recommendation 
that margarine should be pre 
sented as a food in its own right 
and not as a butter substitute. But 
the the notation, 
“margarine is being served instead 
of butter.” Didn’t margy have 
the strength of her own convic- 
tions? She should have depended 
upon being recognized for what 
she was without mentioning what 


menu bore 


she wasn’t. 


By Carroll K. Michener 
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PRIMITIVE, UNHEALTHY?—These | should this be done in the  < of 
paragraphs are borrowed from the medical men, many of whom, in their 
British journal, “Milling,’’ published own minds, have classified flour mil]. 
at Liverpool: ing as an unhealthy occupatio It 
“Many people regard flour milling would do them good to be confr nteq 
as a primitive, unhealthy occupation. with some of the veterans of in- 
Those who are introduced to a mod- dustry, not to mention the chanve of 
ern mill are amazed at the intricacy opinion that would be effected by se, 
of the processes and the absence of ing how clean a modern mill ept 
dust. They expect to see a simple, and the care that is taken to ensure 
cumbersome plant, together with fes- purity in the products of the mil!. Th 
toons of cobwebs and clouds of dust. industry has not sufficiently capital- 
There may be some mills that are not ized its advantages in this direction: 
as clean as they ought to be, but hence, as the flour milling stidenj 
there are none to correspond with whom we have quoted has discovered 
imaginations of a mill entertained by many people still think of the indus- 
many unacquainted with flour mill- try in terms of windmills and water. 
ing. mills. They should be given oppor-. 
“The idea that a flour mill is neces- tunities of thinking of it in terms of 
sarily a very dirty place must be a_ Science and hygiene, in which respe 
legacy of the dark ages, and it is by _ the industry is still an example the 
no means complimentary to the old milk trade.” 
millstone mills, which paradoxically, eee 
have become objects of veneration. Vitamin enrichment of foods js 
Whatever comparisons may be made_ conferring untold benefits, says Dr. 
between the flavor of the bread in’ Norman Jolliffe, one of the pioneers 
the ‘good old days’ and that of the in recognition of deficiency diseases 
present day, no similar comparisons And there’s no danger of overdosag: 
can be made between the cleanliness from the small amounts of vitamins 
of an old-fashioned mill and a modern = and minerals added. The margin of 
mill. In the former, little or no at- safety in the case of all the vitamins 
tempt was ever made to keep the mill is so large, he says, that they may 
clean; in the latter, there are exhaust be considered among the safest 
systems and cleaners to keep the mill things that can be entrusted the 
spic and span. public. 
“Medical men, who really ought to e @ @ 
know better, are gee as the ve “Kuen God Almighty must har 
erage person in their opinions anc 
caameiotiee of flour a oe evidenced loved soft wheat flour becaus A 
by the fact that a person who may created more land on which to 
dislike flour milling has no difficulty grow soft wheat than any other 
in obtaining a certificate from a doc- type,” writes the eloquent and even 
tor that the occupation is unsuitable bik Mowat Boe Sirawd in « 
to his health. When a case of this deine ae : ae a Pes 
kind occurred a few years ago, the current bulletin to members of th 
manager of the mill asked the em- National Soft Wheat Millers As 
ployee to invite the doctor to see the sociation. He adds: “And eve 
a i The os did — pw ingore the bureaucrats didn’t stop its 
withdrew his advice to his patient ; ar ? ; 
and advised him to continue his oc- production, i) they did dire ” 
cupation as a flour miller! These “se to whiskey, as part of the 
men know of the scientific advance- special privilege program to thi 
ment that has been made in their soft wheat millers’ competitors.” 
own profession, but nothing of the eee 
progress that has been made in the 
art of flour manufacture. From the fig trade we may glean 
“Apparently, a good many other some of the thistles that render this 
people live in similar worlds of their country’s postwar foreign trade pros- 
own. To these people, white bread pects prickly. War Food Adminis- 
is not a symbol of purity; and yet tration recently authorized the im- 
when they are unable to obtain it, portation of 5,000 tons of Ti kish 
they regard it as a luxury for which figs. Immediately rose loud ani an- 
they would pay almost any price. S8u¥ished howls from the fig growers 
When bread is unobtainable or scarce, 29d packers of California. The tg 
it is not brown but white bread of f0/ks would rather encourage the 
which they think and for which they Turks to sell us turbans, prayer rugs 
long. Nevertheless, it is not until @#¢ Aarem veils—anything but figs 
they witness the elaborate care that eee 
is taken to provide white flour that A Federal Trade Commission study 
they realize the extent of their de- based on 1940 business indicates that 
lusion in supposing that flour milling bakery and bakery products com- 
is a primitive, dirty business. panies spend almost 27% of theit 
“This suggests, of course, that flour net sales on advertising. Biscult 
millers would be well advised to culti- and cracker companies crowd them 
vate the good opinion of the public, with a little over 26%. Flour mill- 
cor 


and one way of doing this is to ad- 
mit them to their mills. Particularly 


ing turns in a modest 9.5%, and 


products manufacturing 8.25. 
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The Deeds of Dunwoody 











(Continued from page 20.) 
who lives on the grounds, in a two- 
story stone farmhouse that was the 
home of six generations of Dun- 
woodys. Also on the grounds is an 
old six-sided schoolhouse. Gable uses 


the building to store his farm tools 
but in Revolutionary days, when 
Washington’s men were quartered at 
Valley Forge and Chadd’s Ford, his 
officers met there to plan their battle 
strat y. 

Fi of the 13 men originally ap- 
poinicd as trustees in Dunwoody’s 
will e still serving. Among them 
is Townsend Zook, of Merion, 
president of the board and also presi- 
dent the Ezekiel Dunwoody grain 
compiny at 19th and Market Sts., 
whic) was founded by Dunwoody’s 
unc nd for whom he worked for 
a tit before going West. 

7 tthers are Albert L. Hood, of 
New Hope, Dunwoody’s cousin and 
vice president of the local Dunwoody 
firm: Stanley R. Yarnall, retired head- 
mast of Germantown Friends 
Sch and Randall F. Dutton, of 
West Chester. 

N members, to fill vacancies 
caused by death or retirement, are 
appointed by the trustees. 

Patients are referred to the home 
through hospitals and_ physicians. 
The en must be able to care for 
themselves. All but tuberculosis, 
men cases and incurables are ac- 
ceptable. There is a time limit of 
three months—but rules are flexible, 
and the limit is extended if neces- 
sary The average patient remains 
about a month. 

Dunwoody’s wishes that the place 
be “homelike,” as well as his innate 
modesty, have been respected. No- 
where is there the look of an insti- 
tuti¢ Nor are there any plaques 
or inscriptions. 

O7’ the mantel in the lounge 
there is an oil painting of the foun- 
der—- without even a nameplate to re- 
mind the guests that they are bask- 
ing philanthropy. Only a small 
wooden sign, hanging at the drive- 
way entrance, quietly announces that 
this the Dunwoody Convalescent 
Hom 

SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO TEST PAWNEE WHEAT 
Lincoln, Neb.—Pawnee wheat, a 


nev ird red winter variety devel- 
oped by the Nebraska and Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, is 


to tested in Colombia, Central 
America, J. C. Swinbank, secretary 
of Nebraska Crop Improvement 
Association, reports. A Nebraska 
farmer recently received an order for 
10 s of Pawnee seed wheat from 
the vvernment of that country. A 
smal! lot was located and shipped. 


—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ESTABLISHES BRANCH OFFICE 


Toronto, Ont. Richardson Agen- 
cies, Ltd., agents for many well- 
kn lines of grain processing equip- 
men'!, has established a branch office 
in ntreal, C. A. Richardson, presi- 
dent of the firm, has announced. The 
branch office will be under the super- 
Visi of William T. Rodda and will 
be the Confederation Building. 


“——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO ELECT THREE DIRECTORS 

Duluth, Minn.—Three _ directors, 
each to serve three years, will be se- 
lected Jan. 2 at the annual election 
of the Duluth Board of Trade Clear- 
ing Association. Directors whose 
terms will expire at that time are 
George Barnum, F. C. Tenney and 
F. B. Mitchell. 
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“WONDERSACK” 





We always feel we are under- 
stating WONDERSACK’S baking 
value. We make generous claims, 
and this fine flour regularly ex- 


ceeds them. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








ARNOLD 


ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


“Hunter’s CREAM” LUCKY 
A Kansas Turkey GLUTEN FLOUR 


Wheat Flour 


Prompt Delivery 
that for more than sixty years has : " . 
stood at the very top of the fine Uniform High Quality 


quality list. 

















> 
The Hunter Milling Co. FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Wellington, Kansas Lockport, N. Y. 










Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant VANITY FAIR 

Grain Co., Inc. TELEPHONE 

Line country houses in five states MARITIME 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph * 

erm t City St f INVADER Spring Wheat Flour 


Kansas City, Mo. (HIGLUTEN) 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on " Western 


Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 





UHLMANN Pfeffer Milling Company 
G RAI N * O M PAN y Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 


Operating Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
KA!Y and WABASH ELEVATORS Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
; ‘* ‘ A Member Millers’ National Federation 
Kansas City, Missouri Capacity: 1,000 bbls 

















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


(NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

















. ‘ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. The Hallmark °* 
oD . H : 
MILLERS OF of Quality 4 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour f : 


IND. NORFOLK, VA PERCY KENT? 


LIGONTER, IND 
BAG COMPANY ,* 











. . + 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
HARDESTY MILLING CO. FLOUR uLAS, aw 





Quality Millers for Geneva, N. Y. 
Over Half a Century WHEAT RYE 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 9 f ed At Leong y. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Branch 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian 


Toronto 2, Ontariy 








Food Subsidy Costs 
ls 9d Per Person 


in Great Britain 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from par- 
liamentary sources in Great Britain 
indicate that some £64,000,000 per 
annum is being spent at present on 
British subsidies for bread, flour and 
oatmeal. This food is being con- 
sumed in home markets exclusively. 
Other subsidies, including meat, milk, 
sugar, eggs, cheese, bacon and such 
farm products, run the total for food- 


stuffs up to £214,000,000. On a per 
capita basis this means 1s 9d_ per 
person. 

When the time for readjustment 


of the subsidy system arrives the 
problem of prices to British consum- 
ers will become acute. Producers 
of these commodities in Canada hope 
to maintain present levels for what 
they have to sell. Producers insist 


that what they are getting is no 
more than enough to cover their 
costs. 

On the other hand consumers 


abroad are no better able to provide 
out of their earnings for food costs 
at today’s levels than was the case 
after World War I. Memories of 
what happened then on both sides of 
the Atlantic are too vivid to allow 


any complacency on the part of any- 











A BIRTHDAY CAKE was presented 
by the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., to the Ca- 
nadian Exporters Association on the 
occasion of that group’s first annual 
convention held at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, on Dec. 1. On the 
left in the picture is Walter Weldon, 
retiring president of the association. 
On the right is Oliver Masters, dep- 
uty minister of trade and commerce, 
Ottawa. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, S. E. Diamond, 
Montreal, Que; vice presidents, J. L. 
Brown, St. John, N. B., G. T. Cock- 
shutt, Brantford, Ont., R. T. Pinder, 
St. Catherines, Ont; treasurer, A. A. 
Bolte, Toronto; directors, H. Collins, 
Toronto, A. B. Calkins, Vancouver, 


B. C., A. D. Duncan, Toronto, S. E. 
Gittus, Montreal, C. H. Hanson, Mont- 
real, E. G. Hohs, Renfrew, Ont., L. S. 
Horncastle, 
Shapray, 
Toronto. 


Ont., Joshua 
J. Weldon, 


Hamilton, 
Montreal, W. 





one where this situation is under 
consideration. 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


“WESTERN CANADA” DEFINED 

Winnipeg, Man.—According to at 
least one federal government regula- 
tion, Western Canada begins at Port 
Arthur, Ont. An order-in-council 
published Dec. 14, said that “Western 
Wheat” in the future will mean 
wheat produced in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, some sections of 
British Columbia, and such parts of 
Ontario as the Canadian Wheat 
Board may designate. The order sets 
forth that Trade Minister MacKin- 
non has reported that wheat is be- 
ing produced and sold into commer- 
cial channels “in that part of On- 
tario lying to the west of the merid- 
ian passing through the eastern 
boundary of the city of Port Arthur 
and that it is desirable and necessary 
that the Canadian Wheat Board be 
empowered to purchase such wheat” 
under provisions covering western 
wheat. 


——BREAD 


NEW ZEALAND WHEAT CROP 
ESTABLISHES 10-YEAR TOP 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner in Auckland, New Zea- 
land, reports the production of wheat 
in New Zealand during 1943-44 at 
9,819,342 bus, harvested from 286,- 
998 acres. This represents the heav- 
iest crop since 1933, when 11,054,972 
bus were produced from 302,531 acres. 

As usual, Australian wheat was re- 
quired to supplement local produc- 
tion. In the past season 2,166,752 
bus were purchased from this source, 
about half of which was required for 
poultry feed. Including Australian 
wheat, the New Zealand Wheat and 
Flour Controller handled 10,224,610 
bus, from which 182,482 tons of flour 
and meal were disposed of. 

New Zealand’s objective is still to 
sow 300,000 acres of wheat, in order 
to be independent of outside sources. 
Every encouragement is given farm- 
ers to increase their acreages and to 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


this end the price to be paid for 
1944-45 wheat has been increased 
from 6s 2d to 6s 6d bu. 

——B READ S THE STAFF F IFE 


D. A. KANE APPOINTED 

Winnipeg, Man.—D. A. Kane, com- 
missioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, has been appointed assistant 
chief commissioner to succeed C. 
Gordon Smith, whose resignation was 
announced recently. C. E. Huntting, 
with the Canadian Wheat Board since 
October, 1943, has been appointed 
commissioner. Prior to joining the 
Canadian Wheat Board about 18 
months ago, Mr. Kane was general 
manager of Manitoba Pool Elevators. 





Mr. Huntting, long associated with 
the grain trade and a member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, is 
well known in both Canada and the 
United States. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISITOR IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—Norman Heimbeck- 
er, vice president and general man- 
ager of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., 
grain, flour and feed dealers, Winni- 





peg, Man., recently paid one of his 
periodical visits to the company’s 
Toronto branch where his brother, 
Clayton, is manager. At this time. of 
year country customers are frequent 
visitors to the city so this gave him 
opportunity of meeting them. The 
president of this long-established 


Canadian grain firm, W. L. Parrish, 


who is still active at Winnips is 
the oldest living member of the \Vjn- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, having en 
admitted to membership on July 8 
1898, while Norman Heimbeck is 
eighth on the list, his membership 
dating back to June 29, 1904. 


Record 1944 Lake Grain Movement 
Passes Old Mark by 70,000,000 Bus 


Winnipeg, Man.—Lake grain ship- 
ments from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the entire 1944 navigation 
season exceeded by more than 70,- 
000,000 bus the previous record made 
in 1928, according to official figures 
released by A. E. Ursell, statistician, 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
season’s total of wheat, oats, barley, 
flax and rye, combined, was 455,- 
964,182 bus, as compared with 385,- 
061,444 in 1928. The 1943 total was 
slightly under 344,000,000 bus. 

The total for 1944 included 304,- 
249,000 bus of wheat, of which 5,366,- 
000 bus were durum. Oats accounted 
for slightly more than 80,000,000 bus 
of the total shipments, barley 56,- 
343,559 bus, rye 8,156,022 bus, and 
flaxseed 7,205,054 bus. 

Of the wheat total, 184,864,973 bus 
were cleared to Canadian ports, while 
the remainder, including more than 
4,600,000 bus of durum, went to Unit- 


ed States ports. Of the coarse 1in 
totals, 59,655,274 bus of oats, 34. 
387,950 bus of barley, 7,498,538 bus 
of rye, and 6,571,699 bus of flax, as 
well as 138,813 tons of screenings, 
were destined to United States ports 

It took a total of 2,097 cargoes to 


clear the total shipments from Ca- 
nadian lakehead ports during the 
1944 season of navigation. A total! of 
1,474 cargoes moved in Canadian ves- 


remaining 623 cargoes 
United States hot- 


sels, while the 
were carried in 
toms. 

The following table shows the quan 
tities of the principal grains shipped 
during the navigation § seaso1 of 
1944, 1943 and 1928, respective] 


1¢ 
) 


Wheat 9 ) 16,159,212 


British Trade Speculates Upon 


Decontrol in Postwar Period 


Toronto, Ont. Year-end letters 
coming to Canadian millers from the 
trades they serve in Great Britain 
are marked by considerable conjec- 


ture as to the likely course of the 
flour trade during 1945. There is a 
general desire and some hope that 


decontrol will begin at an early stage 
in the peace period and _ proceed 
steadily until private enterprise is 
again the ruling factor. Most millers 
realize, of course, that prewar condi- 
tions are not likely to return un- 
changed. Room for improvement is 
definitely to be seen, but the prin- 
ciple of freedom must remain in the 
foreground, 


the hope of Can in 
and of their 
abroad that their own experience in 
this particular branch of trade will 
be allowed to govern in working out 
postwar practices. Weaknesses inher- 
ent in the old modes of procedure ar 
hardly likely to be renewed if they 
have no economic value. 

For the present, it is satisfying to 
know that British importers and 
their Canadian flour sup- 
ply are giving consideration to 
own future relations with each ot et 
the aim being to revive and mak 
permanent all that was efficient and 
worth while in prewar practice 


It is now 


flour millers customers 


sources ol 


United Kingdom Wheat Imports 
Drop Sharply in Recent Years 


London, England.—The British gov- 
ernment recently published the fig- 
ures relating to the actual imports 
of wheat and flour, various other 
grains and animal feedingstuffs into 
the United Kingdom during the war 
years. 

In 1940 and 1941 the imports of 
wheat and flour exceeded those of an 
average prewar year and at a time 
when shipping losses were serious, but 
subsequent years show a sharp de- 


crease, while imports for the first ‘ial 
of 1944 were the smallest of the wal 
Here the 
omitted): 


are figures in tons 1 
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BETTER 
‘FLOURS 


“FOR —~~~, 


BETTER 


A Gomplete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + % H 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
~ And Other Bakery Flours 











CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


(43-38) 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Vation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 





La 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD 




















nae 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Ouality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard ii: 











; ‘Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
| Best Wheat Is Grown 


| EWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
| \\ tewnter, Kansas 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 

















| 'HE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Se lfrising 


AWA KANSAS 


— 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill 







i 
| AMERICAN jy 
| MEDICAL | 
\ SN. 





r } \ 
r Coupeit. 
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| Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


| MILLING WHEAT 


t Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


‘HARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &: 100%: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








l 
| | 
SALINA, KANSAS 
= 








OWN CRIER FLOUR 


v 
MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 
2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 
SEE 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 








YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


xe 









This distinguished family of flours 







has the same strong wheat parent- 






age, but each one, like people, has 







its own niche. The one for you is 







in this trio—let us work with you 






in selecting it. 


Ww 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY" 


FLOUR 


A flour of positive values and un- 


failing uniformity, SNOBUDDY 


marches along year after year 


with the quality ideals of those 


who know baking as a science 


and an art. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 












CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


RED WING SPECIAL TO gr 
BIXOTA . 


Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 














— 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





| MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


| The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
20 


1209 Statler Bldg. 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers | 


From Selected Spring Wheat | 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 

















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
e DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 






















We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator 


Kansas City, Mo. 














= AGED = 
==> 


Flour from this mill comes to you 





fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 































| 
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e SAFELY 
e UNIFORMLY 
e ECONOMICALLY 


Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for new low 
prices. 


WINTHROP 


Special Markets Division 


(NTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 











> 170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 





'F BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


== GRAIN COMPANY == 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


landing ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











 ‘Remieiale Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


ablished 1874 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








| PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
he Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


a A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 
\rkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 























“(DIAMOND D”’ 


\ High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Seems 
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Export Markets 











(Continued from page 6.) 


This country is committed to export 
not in excess of 16% of the total 
wheat placed in world trade by all 
four nations. This figure appears to 
represent a restriction to our wheat 
exportation in terms of what we have 
done in the past. However, this may 
not be an important consideration in 
the immediate future. 

The postwar position of Russia as 
a wheat exporting country introduces 
a complicating factor. For example, 
Russia could conceivably dislocate 
Argentina’s exports of wheat and 
flour to Spain. Since the Spanish 
Civil War, the ties between Argen- 
tina and Spain have been quite 
strong. However, if Franco’s govern- 
ment in Spain collapses with the de- 
feat of Germany, the _ influences 
which opposed his dictatorship can 
be expected to exert more power and 
Russian prestige will rise. 3arter 
or bilateral trade agreements be- 
tween Russia and Spain could con- 
ceivably replace Argentina’s position 
in Spain’s economy and this would 
have its repercussions on the other 
nations that have entered into the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


Subsidy Plan Essential 

Unfortunately, even our own par- 
ticipation as an export nation in 
the world’s wheat and flour trade is 
an unknown quantity. What our 
milling industry can do is largely de- 
pendent upon the extent of interven- 
tion of our government in the mar- 
keting of grain. Obviously, if our 
Department of Agriculture is irrev- 
ocably committed to the policy of 
supporting United States wheat 
above the world market levels, then 
we face one of two alternatives. We 
either do not export, or payments 
must be made by the government of 
a subsidy amounting to the difference 
between the domestic price and the 
lower world price. Based on prece- 
dent, subsidies will be used to regain 
for this country its share of the 
world’s grain market. For the pres- 
ent at least, this is probably the most 
workable scheme since agricultural 
interests have come to expect above 
world market prices for grain, and 
both the grain trade and the govern- 
ment have already acquired experi- 
ence in grain trading under a sub- 
sidy system. 

If we re-enter the grain, flour and 
feed export market under a subsidy 
plan, would it not be wise for us 
to give quality and service beyond 
that demanded by the mere meeting 
of world price levels? Why not strive 
to supply better commodities than 
our competitor nations? Why not 
subsidize ourselves into an enviable 
reputation in Latin America for sup- 
plying grain and cereal products 
which surpass our competitors in 
quality, attractiveness, novelty, and 
nutritional value? 


Two Problems to Solve 

The successful accomplishment of 
this would mean that we must first 
determine the present status of the 
grain and flour requirements in the 
various countries, and second, antici- 
pate what postwar changes are likely 
to occur in food habits and methods 
of processing. To acquire this in- 
formation will require considerable 
study, but it should pay dividends 
over a span of years by helping to 
develop a permanent market for our 
commodities which will continue even 
after subsidy support is withdrawn. 


(Continued on page 33.) 

















“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 













lf SUNNY KANSAS is 


new to you, we should 
like to tell you some- 
thing of its regular habits 


and unfailing purpose. 


Its characteristics make 


fast friends. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 














THE MILL MUTUALS OFFER 
Positions to Young Men: 


A. With qualifications suited to Fire Insurance 
Personality and ability to meet all 
Some knowledge and 
and Grain Elevator 


Adjustments. 
kinds of people essential. 
experience in Flour Mill 
Accounting or Auditing required. 


B. With qualifications suited to Fire Prevention 
Engineering. Mathematical and Mechanical abil- 
Some college training 


ity are two. essentials. 


required. 


Both positions require extensive travel. 


Address: 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








































Paul G. Thacker 


TRANSFERRED — Paul G. Thacker, 
Midwest division manager, bulk prod- 
ucts sales, at Kansas City, for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has been transferred 
to Minneapolis, where he will be as- 
sociated with Harvey J. Patterson, 
vice president in charge of bulk sales. 
He succeeds Raymond C. Istrup, who 
is now with the soy division of the 


Walter H. Mills 


company at Clinton, Iowa. William 
Ely, formerly a member of the bulk 
products sales organization at Kansas 
City, will fill Mr. Thacker’s position. 
VICE PRESIDENT. — Walter H. 
Mills, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, has been elected second vice 
president of the National Association 
of Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, Inc. 





Mostity PERSONAL + + 





About 100 employees and a few 
guests attended the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., annual Christmas 
party at the offices in Kansas City. 
Charles A. Barrows, assistant man- 
ager and sales manager, and P. D. 
Hays, southern sales director for 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, were the only guests from out 
of the city. Everyone was served 
a turkey dinner after gifts had been 
passed around. 

cs 


C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City, man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., of- 
fice, accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Ann Tillma, spent the Christ- 
mas holidays with relatives in Bea- 
trice, Neb. 

be 


W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor in Oklahoma City. 
Mr. Chain is president of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City. 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, has returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he attended a 
meeting of the ODT-ICC. 

* 


The office force of Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, consumed 
four turkeys at its Christmas party 
Dec. 21. J. W. Cain, president, and 
G. B. Wood, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, carved the birds 
for the feast. About 50 attended 
the party. 

* 


Ewing Burns, vice president of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wich- 
ita, and Earl Fuqua, of the Little 
Rock, Ark., branch; Elmer Fergerson, 
manager of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co; John Stout, of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis; Carroll 
S. Wamsley, of the Kelley-Erickson 
Co., Omaha; and Ray Moran, of the 


Memphis branch of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., visited in Nashville last 
week at which time they called on 
the local flour buyers and bakers. 
2 

L. C. Chase, vice president, Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
spent the Christmas holiday in Chi- 
cago with his wife and son’s family. 
P. D. Hays and C. A. Barrows, of the 
same company, were in Kansas City 
over the holiday, and L. V. Mika, also 
of Valier & Spies, was with his fam- 
ily in Nebraska. 


& 
R. S. Dickinson, president of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 


Omaha, will leave shortly after Jan. 
1 for a 10-day business trip to the 
Alabama Flour Mills at Decatur, Ala., 
a subsidiary of the Omaha company. 
R 
O. F. Greiner, of Meyer & Greiner, 
Chicago, spent the Christmas holi- 
days with relatives at Peoria, Il. 
cd 
E. O. Wright, president, Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., stopped 
off in Chicago, Dec. 19, en route to 
Boston, where he will spend the holi- 


days with his daughter and her 
family. 

& 
R. E. Bemmels, of Bemmels- 


Vaughan, Chicago flour brokers, has 
been elected to membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

* 

Holiday trippers from Hutchinson 
included P. H. Baum, vice president 
and director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., to Oklahoma City 
with Mrs. Baum to spend Christmas 
with their son and grandson. 

* 

Seventy members of the Hutchin- 
son Board of Trade and their em- 
ployees attended the annual Christ- 
mas party on the trading floor. Roast 
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turkey was the piece de resistance. 
The grain men indulged in barber 
shop harmony and the usual games 
afterward. Clyde Truesdell, man- 
ager for B. C. Christopher & Co., was 
chairman of the committee. 
o 

Employees of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, headed by A. L. Jacob- 
son, president, held their annual 
Christmas party in the Sterling col- 
lege gymnasium. 
* 


Harry A. Bullis, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., attended 
a company sales meeting in Okla- 
homa City Dec. 18-19. 

* 


Gilbert Jackson, manager of Chase 
Bag Co. at Kansas City, is visiting 
his relatives in South Carolina during 
the holidays. His father has been 
seriously ill but now is believed to 
have passed the crisis. 


A. Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill., was a Chicago visitor last 
week, 

* 


Cliff H. Morris, Spokane (Wash.) 
Flour Mills Co. representative, visit- 
ed with W. C. Sweet, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, last week. 

2 

L. E. Broenniman, vice president of 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, 
is spending the holidays in his home 
town of Watertown, Wis. 

s 


Nels Anderson, owner of Ander- 
son’s Bakery in Warren, Pa., is 
mourning the death of his daughter. 


D. M. Toler, of the Henkel Flour 
Mills, has been elected president of 
the Toledo Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives. 


O. E. M. Keller, president of Kasco 
Mills, Inec., has been elected to a 
two-year term as a trustee of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


W. P. Tanner, of Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, is in the hos- 
pital for about 10 days but is making 
good progress toward recovered 
health. 

» 


Ralph R. Petersen, division man- 
ager at New York for Pillsbury Mills, 
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Inc., Minneapolis, is spending the 
Christmas holidays in Detroit, his 
former home. He plans to bring his 
family on to New York and _ has 
found a home in Malvern Park, |. | 


H. A. Berkemeyer, Saxony \\\jI\Ix 
St. Louis, Mo., spent several Ve 
with Phil A. Mohler, Pittsburgh fioyy 
broker, on his way east to spend the 
holidays with his daughter in W.sh- 
ington, D. C. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~ 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL EXPANDs 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The Columbia 
chemical division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. has announced jh, 
purchase of the Pacific Alkali Co, 
Bartlett, Cal., where it has oper ted 
a plant for the last 18 years. Ther, 
will be no change in the personn: | o0{ 
the Pacific Coast firm. 
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Archie F. Cunningham, 51, propri- 
etor of the Cunningham’s Bakery, 
Janesville, Wis., died at his home 
Dec. 15 of pneumonia. He had been 
in the baking business for 25 years 
having originally been associated with 
his mother, the late Mrs. David (un- 
ningham, who opened the bakery 55 
years ago. In addition to the iw 
shops he operated in Janesville, he 
had also operated a bakery in Beloit 
for several years. Mr. Cunningham, 


also owned and operated the Wes! 
Side Feed & Seed Co., Janesville, ac- 
quired the business in May, 1943, and 
had also owned considerable rea! es- 


tate in Janesville. 


Spencer Kellogg, Jr., former vice 
president and director of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., died in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., Dec. 19. He was 68 
years old. He was a large share- 
holder of the firm founded by his 
father, but was not active in its 
management. Surviving are his wife, 
a daughter, two adopted children, 
three sisters and his brother, How- 
ard Kellogg, president of the com- 
pany. 


Charles Kern, for many years con- 
nected with M. H. Goldstein in the 
Midcity Flour Co., Chicago, died Dec. 
21. Tle had been ill for nearly a 
year. Funeral services were held 
Dec. 26. 





THE GROUP IN THE PICTURE above, all staff members of the research 
and control laboratory, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, posed for 
the cameraman at the annual Christmas party given by Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., in Minneapolis Dec. 16. The group includes, from left to 
right, Marjorie Howe, W. A. Richards, Erna Fischer, Fred Schmalz and 
Margaret Schmoll. 
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Frank Caleb Blodgett, son of 
Frank C. P. Blodgett, president of 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis., has been inducted into the navy. 
He the great-great-great grandson 


of Caleb Blodgett, who founded the 
city of Beloit, Wis. 
* 


Don F. Smith, son of R. W. Smith, 
district sales manager for the Rus- 
liller Milling Co., Buffalo, has 


Sé 


received a commission as second lieu- 
te at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
In Lt. Smith is a graduate of the 
N ‘ls School, Buffalo, and Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 
* 
i Minos Fletcher, III, United 


Staies Army, recently visited his par- 
en Mr. and Mrs. Minos Fletcher, 


Jr.. in Nashville. He is stationed at 
For: Riley, Kansas. The lieutenant’s 
father is vice president and general 


m cer of the Colonial Milling Co., 
N ville. 





Feed Shortage Lessons 











(Continued from page 10.) 


tent of dairy feeds, use of fewer for- 
mulas and help from WPB in se- 
curing materials for maintenance of 


over-worked processing and milling 
machinery. Lack of processing fa- 
cilities was termed the No. 1 bottle- 
neck 

True, high protein ingredients were 


beir turned out at record-break- 
ing rates, but there was a record- 
breaking number of livestock to be 
fed. Furthermore, earlier that year 
OPA had placed ceilings on soy- 
bean meal and linseed meal at $30 
ton, and cottonseed meal at $31 ton, 
making these protein ingredients 
shortly become cheaper than corn. 


As a result they had been fed at 
abnormally high rates. One of the 
announced purposes of these mini- 
mum prices had been to make cake 
and meal available to livestock pro- 
ducers at “reasonable prices.” 

Such moves were apparently based 
on government figures, quoted in the 


Sept., 1942, issue of the “Feed Situ- 
ation” as indicating supplies of feed 
concentrates available for the feed- 


ing year from Oct. 1, 
30, 1943, were “9% greater than 
the previous year.’”’ Even with live- 
stock numbers increasing, the sup- 
ply of feed concentrates including 
feed wheat per grain-consuming ani- 
mal unit was “expected to be about 
as large as the year before, and 
T above the 1928-32 average.” 
The article added: “With large sup- 
plies of oil cake, and meal and phos- 
phates, the entire feed supply situ- 
ation is as good as if not better than 
a year ago, even after allowing for 
the large number of livestock to be 
fed But, in response to both a 
pairiotic appeal for more meat and 
lard for shipment abroad and to the 
e mic appeal of support prices un- 
der hogs and low ceilings on cer- 
tain feed ingredients, midwestern 
farmers were adding to the hog popu- 
lation and turning feed into meat 
fasier than the comptometers of 
Washington statisticians were turn- 


1942, to Sept. 


Fe) 





ing out figures. Hardly had the 
September article got nation-wide 
distribution before shortages began 
to pop up. 

In late Dec., 1942, at a meeting 
of representative feed manufactur- 
ers in Chicago, an investigating com- 
mittee of college economists and nu- 
tritionists was set up to evaluate the 
situation and by Jan. 8, 1943, it re- 
ported to a group of government of- 
ficials in Washington that a 23% 
increase in 12 essential feed ingredi- 
ents was needed. The committee also 
hinted at a corn shortage ahead. 

The protein situation rapidly be- 
came acute and in early February of 
1943 the Feed Industry Council, com- 
posed of representatives of feed 
manufacturers, feed dealers, farmer 
owned co-operatives and nutritionists, 
was set up for the purpose of keep- 
ing abreast of the feed situation and 
working with government agencies 
to develop programs for the more 
efficient use of all feedstuffs. 

By middle February representa- 
tives of the Feed Industry Council 
were meeting in Washington with 
officials of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to work out an agree- 
ment on a voluntary protein con- 
servation program, announced in a 
joint statement signed by the chair- 
man of the Feed Industry Council 
and Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard. The statement recognized the 
shortage, and called for the protein 
content of dairy feeds to be limited 
to 16% as fed to cows, a maximum of 
4% animal protein in sow and pig 
feeds, and gave breeders and baby 
chicks first call on animal proteins 
available for poultry feeds. Govern- 
ment agencies and the council co- 
operated in an educational program 
to get the facts across. 

Things moved rapidly during those 
early springs days and hardly had the 
ink dried on a March statement by 





* PRESIDENT * 





R. A. Maddox of Jackson, Miss., is the 
new president of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, having 
been elected at the annual meeting of 
that organization in Washington recent- 
ly. He was elected vice president of 
the association the previous year, and 
took over the duties of president last 
summer upon the death of Catesby Jones. 
Mr. Maddox for a number of years has 
been chief of the Feed and Fertilizer Di- 
vision of the Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. To all of those 
who have come into contact with him he 
is known not only as an able official, but 
also for his wit and his humorous stories 


of the South. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS ARE NOT averse to “talking shop” at meetings 
and the picture above shows Dr. W. F. Geddes, acting chief of the divi- 
sion of agricultural biochemistry, University of Minnesota, in a discussion 
with Dr. John S. Andrews of the research laboratory of General Mills, 
Inc. The picture was taken at the annual business meeting of the North- 
west Section, American Association of Cereal Chemists, held in the club- 
rooms of The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 15. 





Dr. Pearson to the effect that ‘“soon- 
er or later” the present agricultural 
policy of paying high prices for live- 
stock products and keeping down the 
price of grains “must be reversed’ 
than representatives of farmer co- 
operatives, composing a special com- 
mittee of the National Committee of 
Farm Production Supplies, were tell- 
ing government officials on March 5, 
1943, that the $1 ceiling on corn had 
resulted in the “fantastically para- 
doxical situation where there are 
over 2,340,000,000 bus of feed corn in 
storage and in elevators and not one 
bushel for sale in the market.” They 
blamed the situation on the govern- 
ment-fixed corn-hog ratio, under 
which corn was bringing $1.50 bu 
when fed to hogs and only $1 in the 
market. 

Efforts of this group, who strange- 
ly enough were the purchasers of 
corn rather than the sellers, to get 
the price ceiling raised so corn would 
move were of no immediate avail 
and on March 12 the OPA announced 
a permanent ceiling for corn on the 
basis of $1.02 bu for No. 2 yellow at 
Chicago, with certain escalator fea- 
tures that would permit the price to 
go to $1.07. 

At that time the customary corn- 
hog ratio of 1114-1 (11% bus of corn 
bringing the equivalent of 100 lbs 
of pork) was 18 to 1, and the result 
of this stimulus was hogs and more 
hogs. On April 10 the support price 
of hogs was raised from $13.25 to 
$13.75, but two days later announce- 
ment was made that the ceiling on 
No. 2 yellow at Chicago would go to 
$1.07 and that no further increases 
would be permitted during the year. 

With the exception of men at the 
working level of government, few 
Washington officials had recognized 
anything wrong with the program of 
cheap feed and higher priced pork 
and it was not until newly appointed 
War Food Administrator Chester 
Davis held his first press conference 
in mid-April that any ranking official 
fully acknowledged the general feed 
shortage. Mr. Davis issued figures 
indicating a prospective feed short- 
age of 20% in relation to livestock 
population and news men interpreted 
his statement as confirming the re- 
ports of the protein shortage given 
to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture two months previous by the 
Feed Industry Council and the more 


recent reports of the council on the 
tight grain situation. 

From then on farm organizations, 
often aided by men at the working 
level of government, poked and 
prodded for relief from the artificial- 
ly placed ceilings that were freez- 
ing feed ingredients in the area of 
production, but OPA stood pat and, 
despite a June report showing the 
indicated fall pig crop up 21% over 
the preceding year to an all time 
high spring and fall crop of 122,- 
000,000 head, OPA administrator 
Prentiss Brown said on July 17 there 
would be no change in corn ceilings 
to relieve the tight feed situation. 
“The price of corn,” he said, “will 
remain at present levels . .. the 
support price of hogs has been fixed 
and will continue.” Even as late as 
Nov. 17, 1943, Brown’s successor, 
Chester Bowles, said in a press re- 
lease that there was enough feed 
available “for the next feeding year” 
and that the supply of all feed as 
compared with livestock numbers “is 
in very close balance.” He _ side- 
stepped the issue by saying that 
“however, the method of utilizing 
these supplies is a function of the 
War Food Administration.” The next 
day—Nov. 18--newspapers reported 
corn practically unobtainable in the 
East. 

Meanwhile, although OPA refused 
to recognize the shortage, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. had reported 
that by May 31 almost all of its stocks 
of corn had been sold and by July 
1 it had sold all of the 50,000,000 
extra bushels of feed wheat it had 
been authorized just two weeks pre- 
viously to sell. Sales were described 
as “heavy” in feed-deficit areas. 

The accumulated carry-over used 
up, feed men, against the problem, 
had turned to Canada for barley, 
and for oats to help tide things 
over, and another problem popped 
up in getting boats and rail cars 
to transport the needed grain. So 
serious was the problem that the 
state of New York, through its Emer- 
gency Food Commission, took ac- 
tion toward breaking the transporta- 
tion bottleneck by getting more 


boats diverted for use in bringing in 
Canadian grain. 

By late 1943, despite favorable 
weather and a 3,000,000,000-bu corn 
crop, the tight situation had spread 
throughout the feed-deficit areas in 





32 


the Northeast and the governors of 
10 states set up a Northeastern 
Governors’ Feed Committee to broad- 
en the program for feed grain in- 
augurated by the Emergency Food 
Commission. 

Finally on Dec. 6, 1943, after all 
government agencies had stoutly in- 
sisted it would never be done, the 
price ceiling on corn was raised 9c 
bu, far short of the price that would 
be required to bring to feed-deficit 
areas the corn needed. Meanwhile, 
largely as a result of having to sub- 
stitute oats and barley at about $55 
ton for corn that was nonavailable 
at ceiling prices of $41 ton, prices 
of dairy and poultry rations had ris- 
en about 30% in a period of 12 
months. Statisticians figured it out 
that corn at $1.50@1.60 bu would 
have been as cheap as oats and 
barley at the prices then current. 
The increase in corn ceilings proved 
them right—feed price levels im- 
mediately dropped. 

The situation continued on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, with corn getting 
scarcer and scarcer until June of 
1944 when at last the nation hit the 
bottom of the corn bin and corn be- 
gan disappearing entirely from poul- 
try and dairy rations. 

Adjustment of the gap between 
feed supplies and feed demand was 
of course ‘inevitable’ and in Janu- 
ary of 1944 the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil indicated three factors that would 
affect the adjustment: 

1. .The rate of feeding which has 
been going on will slow down as the 


effects of the feed gap take hold. 
2. Reduction of livestock and 
poultry numbers will inevitably take 


place. 

3. The government, with its war- 
time powers, is in position to help 
close the gap by the use of domestic 
wheat and the importation of grains, 
proteins and molasses from abroad. 

All of these occurred to some ex- 
tent. An educational culling pro- 
gram checked the increase in the 
number of layers and a _ reduction 
in the spring hatch resulted in a 
20% reduction in the chickens raised. 
Pigs dropped 28%. 

Large amounts of flour wheat were 
used for feed and 100,000,000 bus of 
oats and barley were imported from 
Canada and even a trickle of corn 
finally came in from Argentina. 

Possibly, more important than any 
of these, however, was the continued 
good seasons with the result that the 
nation had seven bountiful crop 
years. Last year’s corn crop of 3,- 
000,000,000 bus, added to other feed 
crops, brought U. S. feed crop pro- 
duction to 3% above the preced- 
ing year’s high level and 23% above 
average. The reduction in livestock 
units, plus another record corn crop 
of 3,200,000,000 bus, combined to es- 
tablish confidence and _ re-establish 
the flow of corn. 

Two cardinal principles of econom- 
ics were re-learned during the two 
years of scarce feed grains: 

1. The setting of feed prices at 
arbitrary levels and keeping them 
there invariably leads to trouble. 

2. Prices and price relationships 
are the determining factor in what 
the farmer produces. 

Too, it was learned that the cows 
and chickens can get along on corn 
substitutes and so can their owners 
if the prices for the milk and eggs 
are high enough. However, once 
corn is available, it is the most ef- 
ficient to use. Mixed feed prices 
have dropped 10 to 15% with the 
loosening of ingredients during the 
past three months. 

Finally, there is the lesson .that 
Prof. Pearson summed up back in 
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Feb., 1943, when he wrote: “All con- 
sumers like low prices for the prod- 
ucts they use, but this general ap- 
proval is short-lived. An inadequate 
supply of grain at low ceiling price 
is much more disturbing than an 
adequate supply at a high price.” 
Of course, at that time, the gen- 
eral public paid little heed to Prof. 
Pearson’s words. There had been 
no shortage of cigarettes and cigars. 
Today, many a cigar smoker who 
finds his favorite five-center as non- 
existent as corn got to be and who 
either swears off or pays 18c for 
something not as good, just like the 
farmer who had to pay more for 
barley and other corn substitutes, 
can readily understand many of the 
ramifications of the feed situation 





that heretofore were all Greek to 
him. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
Wee endin 1 4 it tons With econ 

parisor 
~Receipts --Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapoli 17,400 17,940 
shia 120 18 <% 
Milwaukee i 0 1,710 1,440 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 16, 1944, and Dec. 18, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian 


7-~American— 7 in bond-— 








Dec. Dec. Dec, Dec, 

16 18 16 18 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat 158,606 139,349 37,559 30,638 
Corn 12,321 10,948 - as 
Oats 15,547 18,214 8,119 2,143 
Rive csee 2e,;eDeG 20.863 690 1,906 
Barley ; oo 32,675 21,484 958 1,863 
Flaxseed 7,642 S48 3,490 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Dec. 23 in thousand bushels, with 

comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis 81 174 19 48 2.562 3,741 
Duluth 20 s1 2 $26 1,831 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 


Minneapolis and outside points in 


Chicago 
with comparative 


the Northwest, in sacks, 


figures for the previous weeks: 
Der Dec Der Dec 
° 9 16 23 

Five mills 9. 858 21.970 84,879 *29,397 


Four mill 





Flour Exports to Cuba Up Sharply in November 


Havana, Cuba.—Cuban imports of 
United States flour during November 
showed a sharp increase over the 
previous three months, totaling 109,- 
028 sacks. Reinstatement of the 
United States subsidy on exports to 
Cuba accounts for the larger move- 
ment, which, incidentally, is the larg- 






years. 

Imports for 11 months of 1944 to- 
tal 1,305,910 sacks, as compared with 
1,390,327 in the same period a year 
ago, 1,341,198 two years ago and 
1,018,880 three years ago. 

The accompanying table shows the 
Cuban imports of United States flour 
by months for a period of years: 











est for November in the past five 
CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR, MONTHLY 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1945 194 
Januar 91,844 91 13,91 142,357 108,573 165,39 
Februa 11 1 9 99 167,362 161,348 131,51 9 ’ 
M } 109 98,979 009 93,954 215,666 ) 
\y 1 97,339 104,394 235,078 145,090 
May 86,67 115,287 109,901 F 131,63 
yur 83,20 75,89 f 1 111,704 
Jul Su ) 8,78 7 166.9% 
Au 107,078 60,661 97 150 , 121,507 5 
Sept 1 19 7 1 $2,989 7 1 6,858 9, ) 
l S8 1 109 8 )2 ‘ 0,7¢ 
N l Nf 79 a l { Ss GOP 
17 9 l LULTS SSO l $1,198 90 1 91 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing price ff grain futures at leading option markets, in cent per bushel 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec May Dex May Dec May Dex May Dex May 
a) ’ 1 li 167 162% 158 154% Lif 158 
I 1 1 165 1621 1574 154% 160 158 
I 1 17 16524 157 154% 160 158 
Ma Jul M July Ma July May July Ma Jul 
I 151 lt 1541 155 1 1581 
1 ] lt 1541 155% 1465 1581 
1) HOLIDAY 
— —CORN————_ — ———_—_OATS— —_——. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Ly May Dec May Dex May ec May Dec May 
ay ) 13 109 1101 104 9 63 43% 9 
I ) 11¢ 1] il] 10) 9 ( { 91 
L¢ l 117 110 112 104 71% 6 11 OA, 
May J May Jul May Jul May July May July 
I) 111 1101 105 651 60% 611% 
1 110 110) 1051 1 611 
DD HOLIDAY 
- — RY E——————+ ————__ FLAXSEED———— BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Le May Dex May Dec, May Dec, May Dec. May 
I) 19 111 108 111 1071 510 310 310 104 99% 
ay 0 1111 108% 111 10 10 310 10 2% 106% 99% 
Le 1 11 108 111% 10 310 110 110 - 106 99% 
Ma July May July May July May Jul) May July 
[ 11 10S 109 L071 10 310 ‘ 995 
L« 1 lt 109 107 110 310 1021 
Ly HOLIDAY 


SUMMARY OF 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on ¢ 
packed 

Where a range 
ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, 
These prices are ceiling prices, 


and the high the jobbers’ 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


ar- 
in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 


is given the low represents the mill ceiling 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bral $39.800@ 40.30 §$ a37.75 §$ a. tte We « 041.55 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@ 40.30 S Sere 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 soon 
Soft winter bran ....... sooe Perce o@eses Tor Leer . * fren Tr. 
Standard middlings 39.80@ 40.30 037.7 7 tee 38.97 @ 39.47 @ 41.55 
Flour middlings# 39.80@ 40.30 @37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 a@41.55 
Red do 39.804 40.30 a@ 37.75 a“ @.. a 41,5 


Baltimore 
Spring bran es 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


44.64@45.14 
Tet) KET 
44.64@45.14 
44.64@45.14 
44.64@45.14 
Spring bran 
TOFORtO ..2000000 Bees eQamed 
{ Winnipeg «+++@28.00 


*Brown shorts. +¢Gray shorts. 


Philadelphia 
- $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $.... 
44.84@45.34 oes os. 

aie site 
44.84@45.34 
44.84@ 46.34 
44.84@45.34 


Cleveland Nashville 
@42.99 $....@ 
eee ern seer ere, ee 
Tree. sere é 00.0 Beede 43.30@ 44.30 
45.67@ 46.17 - - @42.99 ree, Seer 
45.67@46.17 ..@42.99 43.30@44.30 
45.67@46.17 - @42.99 er 


Boston 


Shorts " Middlings 
$....@30.00 $....@33.00 
. 2. @29.00 ras RE on 


{Fort William basis. 
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MILLFEED MARKE}{s 


a; 





Minneapolis: Millers say there ar 
ers combing the market all the ti; 
any feed available, for shipment up 
including next December, but that 


themselves are oversold and have 
to offer Mixed-car trade is, if aj 
on the increase, and this busines 
tractive to mills, since it calls 
tain percentage of flour with ea 


Forward bookings to date have bee; 
and any additional quantity that n 
have to offer will depend largely 
ture government buying of flour 


Oklahoma City: Sales are actiy« 
put limited Quotation basi burla 
arloads for outhern deliveries; br 
run and shorts $1.90 1.95; for 


deliveries $1.854 1.90 


Omaha; The feed tuation in the 
territory has shown a marked = it 
ment and ai tightening tendency 
prices Mill are running pract 
time and = production millfeed 
good The demand ji urgent and 
readily There Ss a «dem 
king 





move 
into’ 1945, but mill ire bac 
this demand 

Wichita: In ri a mill run 
been almost 100¢ or near it for me 





basis Kansa City 


vctive ind all offering up to. the 
months bring ceiling 
bran, mill run gray hort ¥ 34 
(Kansas City ba ) 

Fort Worth: Occasional r 
obtainable at ceiling price, but ‘ 
offering of short are ivailable 
tions, ceiling, carle 
horts $42.20 sacked delivered J 
mixed ur s1 ton higher 
Toledo: All millfeed ire 
t the eeilir 

le 


tl demat ! eX 


Cleveland: Tru: 
market last wee roads hayit bee! 
Demand for eed bris] it ull 


prices (Juotation rin bray } 


dling mid of 
Buffalo: The 
1; 4 nh be vit] demane 
upplie Trend i ery firm Ou 
ill irietic $41 , 
Buffalo 
Boston: roman ntinu 


ource but u ire 


ol ] htl 
Philade 


s nrn 


Iphia: Demand vir 
na u t ir lieht qu 
brat pure rit hard 

nter ! mite flou ind red 
$44.844 45.34 tor 

Pittsburgh: Demand for brat 

edi Up prin I oO j 
dly op 1 Retail trade n mil 


larg: and th 





highway tocks are being reple 


Nashville: 
ive Offerit I 
ufficient for requirement Price 
it the eilit both brat nd sh 


puoted $43.300 4 “ tor 0.1 
Seattle; The uppl mit 
Portland: Mill run brat hort 
n 


i ) 
Ogden: Millfec: rac vA 


Christm wee vitl e1 





with Lo Angele } t up $1 
Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed ji ! 

demand with insufficient \ 

ing prices thi s the 


supplies 
cheapest feed 


ible Som winter wheat millfeed 
exported A much better price i 
able for export than the dome 
(luotation brat $29 hort $30 
3 «tol ne ‘ h terms, bags 1 
mixed or traight cars, Montreal 
rate rl s the lomesti ceilin 


Winnipeg: Demand for all type 
s k 


feed i een and = supplie ire fat 
ot requirements Production i it 
levels but ull upplies moving 
into consumptive channel Sal 
three prairie provinces mall a 
some Alberta tocks are going I 
Columbia the great bulk is mo 
eastern Canada Export iles recentl 
apparently been quite unimportant ( 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bra 
shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevator 
warehouses $ extra 


Vancouver: Domestic demand for 

continue to exceed all previou yeal 
there is no indication of any imn 
letup Dealers are compelled to rati 
orders to customers and even witl 
means, are unable to keep any stor 


their floors Supplies from western 
are coming in fairly well again I 
are firm at ceiling levels, cash car 
tions per ton, bran $29.80, shorts 3 


and midds $33.80 


De 
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BREAD WHEAT. MAP 


(Continued from page 29.) 







The Latin American market as an 
outlet for our surplus grain is worthy 
of careful consideration. Of all the 
Central and South American coun- 
tries, only Argentina and Uruguay 
grow sufficient wheat for their own 
needs and even these two nations do 
not grow the variety of wheat types 
which is needed for all purposes. 
Although only small amounts of grain 
and grain products are imported into 
many of the countries, nevertheless, 
a larger potential market exists and 
it should be fostered. 

The future of the United States 
export grain market in South Amer- 
ica, and to some extent Central 
America, will depend upon our abil- 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. siderations essential to trade develop- 

ments. This means an understand- 

Over a Century of Milling Progress ing appreciation, and respect for the 
customs, practices, and policies preva- 

° Since 1821 ° lent in the foreign country with 

a which we wish to deal. To some ex- 
tent a number of milling companies 








have attained a fair knowledge of 














roca oe aoe * x 
res how to do business in Central Amer- 
ica, but on the whole we have limited 
Lee : knowledge and experience on how 
| to do business with South American 

countries. 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run Need for Research Agency 
Wheat located in One approach to the problem of 
the very center of obtaining a better understanding of 
the High Protein ; ‘ eis . 
oa foreign affairs would be for the ce- 
rurkey Wheat P : 

real industry to establish its own 


Country, 
ati Americar ‘esearch organiza- 
INDEPENDENT Latin American reseai Bees 














: Jarh: . . . ¢ artalki y 

\ OWNER tion. Pe rhaps such an undertaking 
4 MANAGED could be partially supported under 
the subsidy export plan, but whether 

=z > a. this could be developed or not, it is 

— obvious that the organization would 





q have to work in co-operation with 
; several federal agencies such as the 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, “3 Department of State, the Department 
* MSPHERSON, KANSAS sd Sd 3 of Commerce, and the Foreign Agri- 

: cultural Administration. 

The function of a Latin American 
market research organization would 
[ be to determine carefully and _ sys- 

. ‘ tematically all the essential informa- 

\ ) tion which can be used in assisting 

/ ISCONnSIN Ve OUT this country to better its competitive 
position among other nations. If 

our cereal exports must depend on 
subsidies, then we might just as well 
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. Pertormance and Satisfaction 





« Distinctive Quality and Flavor do the best possible job of supplying 
re siete ees : ae ‘ superior products under conditions 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR which we understand. Knowledge 


. . must be gained of the local market 
(oii IBE MILI ING CC ). demands within each importing coun- 
WATERTOWN, WIS try. By so doing, wheat, flour and 

other products of the milling indus- 
try can be made to establish reputa- 
ae tions for quality which will survive 
Ne beyond the period when subsidies are 
our export props. Many North Amer- 





ISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 











ican commodities were successfully 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago marketed in Latin America before 


the war in competition with similar 
MILLERS OF goods manufactured locally or im- 


* ra ported from other countries and sold 
WHEAT and RYE 


at greatly lowered cost. For exam- 
ple, the popularity of the North 









































FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR American automobile in Latin Amer- 
an ica is not due to low cost, for there 
- are less expensive European cars 
— available. 
C )NTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES Build Markets on Quality 
''RMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES ‘ mEiies <2 bis 
( igo Columbus New York Nashville Peoria High quality, attractiveness and 
St, edhe Portland Chicago Enid , Galveston service have developed and held the 
K siti” aie Kansas City Minneapolis Portland avien Tine. ner P . 
0 — City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco market. There are many examples 
ry Enid —_ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. where quality and service continue 
ledo ’ I ‘e ids innipeg © P 
lai a tte ew eee ee to hold the market for imported 
iia commodities, even overcoming such 





ce ee trade barriers as unwieldy and obso- 
Cremo’’:: thecream Crookston Milling Company lete tariffs, damaging monetary ex- 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 












ss (Continued on page 36.) 
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little flour buying, only a_ scattered car 3.92, straight $3.65@3.69; Pacifie , ~ ~ 
here and there. Buyers are all waiting $3.63@3.73; family flour advertised rents \ 
for the first of the year. They want to $4.35@4.71, other brands $4@4.71, ? EX] 
know what the new subsidy will be. Flour 

: re Pe THE SOUTH hee 


jobbers are extremely busy and are five days 


behind in deliveries. High ratio cake flours . New Orleans: There was little » tivity ‘ 

are in unprecedented demand. Withdraw- in flour sales last week. The n = 

als continue at a brisk rate. Family flour of the business was in southwester rd esi 
I a 










































































































































































































trade, surprising to most jobbers, is ex- Wheat types. Sales in northern ; 
tremely good. wheats were rather poor. Pacific oe ett 
Quotations Dec. 23: spring first patent and midwestern types enjoyed a lit 1 nee 
$3.70@ 3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, first livity. Shipping directions continue vooq the 
clear .20@3.40; hard winter short patent Bread and cake production are pot fie poe 
ering the season and the big volume of $3.75@3.85, 95% patent 60@ 0, first and cracker and macaroni product a ale 
business they have on their hooks. Buy- clear $343.20; soft winter short patent said to be excellent. Biggest sell his ae 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS ers now are waiting for the new subsidy $4.30@4.5 straight $3.50@3.70, first clear at the present time is the fruit cak« hick iis 
to be announced, and millers anticipate $3 @ 3.30. is being shipped in quantity to th 2 1) 
; sons se a , fe ous fic Ss : ra 
— es will be more ubstantial buying EASTERN STATES su fighting Fronts. sia 
4 Qluotations Dec. 23: hard spring 
THE SOUTHWEST High protein clears are becoming scarce Buffalo: Sales are seasonally light. All patent $5.64, first patent 1, st 
Kansas City: Sales of flour by southwest- 4d are bringing closer to ceiling prices branches of the trade have been more patent 1, fancy clear 5a ) 
ern mills reached 53% of capacity largels than are standard patents. However, the concerned with problems of production to clear second clear hs oe : aii 
because of government business, compared low protein varieties are still neglected. meet the enormous Christmas trade, Di- ter family patent 3.75, bakers sh¢ pat tat 
with 59% the previous week and 36% a With most mills, shipping directions are rections are temporarily slowed up as the ent $3.45@3.60, first clear $2.90@3 ‘ 
year ago. plentiful, although here and there are trade tries to cut down on inventories Wheat short patent $4.25 
WFA buying and some army orders large companies that could do with more. until after the first of the year. Spring $3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70 W 
amounted to more than the civilian busi- Usually, there is a lJull in directions at clears up 5c. Nashville; Only an occasional cea jour 
ness, and after the rush of buying, mar- this time of year, until buyers have com Quotations Dec. cottons: spring first of patents, both soft and low prot: n 
gins were somewhat better and prices ad- pleted inventory taking. patent 53.80, standard patent ‘0, first sold last week. Millers and brok« . ‘he 
vanced slightly despite the fact that wheat Cuba has been buying flour freely under lea hard winter short patent 80; cate business is unusually slow, « me¢ 
costs were almost unchanged. the export subsidy program and most ex- 95% patent 3.70, first clear $3.25; soft this season of the year. Local an: : 4 
Clears are not holding their ground as porting mills report a somewhat better in- winter short patent $3.80, first clear $3.15. buyers are expecting a change in t il 
well as expected, although the government quiry from Central and South American New York: Scattered replacement pur- sidy around the first of the year 
business on the books now may cause markets. é : chases formed the only flour business last Waiting until then to book som lov: W 
another strong spot in this market Run- Reported bookings by spring wheat mills week. The trade generally was holiday The very few sales made last we te 
ning time continues about unchanged Ex- last week aggregated 40% of capacity, conscious and took only fill-in lots, await- for fill-in purposes and for immedia } 
port business is routine. compared with 195% a week earlier, and ing further word on the subsidy before ment. Outbound shipments to m« nt 
Most buying that appears to be just ra % a year ago. making heavier commitments. Business was wholesalers and jobbers in the ( ; e 
around the corner may develop right at Quotations Dec. 26: established bri chiefly in spring standards, although clears southeast were slow. Sales of bake: 
or after the new year. family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high also were more freely offered. High glu- continued exceptionally good and 
Quotations Dec. : established brands ten bakery flours $3.04 bakery short patent tens held firmly at ceilings and were not moderate sized purchases of bak: 
of family flour $3.90@4.05, bakers short first patent f4, standard patent pressed, Southwesterns aroused little at Wheat flour for 120 days’ shipms 
patent, ceiling, standard patent $3.30, ;  Seeery clear #4@ 3.34, first clear tention and cake flours were suffering from reported. Flour prices are about un 
straight grade $3.2 first clears (high pro- vod 10," second $2.70@ 2.90, whole bakers’ lack of sugar and shortening. Quo Quotations Dec, 23: soft wheat bal * 
tein) nominally 70@ 2. low protein Wheat $3.30@ 3.54. tations Dec. 23: spring high glutens $3.95, pastry 0, high patent $4.78, ext 
second clears $2@2.20. Interior mills, including Duluth: The an- standard patents $3.57@3.75, clears 10% tein content $4.85, soft wheat short 
Seven mills report domestic business ac ticipated holiday dullness set in lk week, 55 southwestern short patents $3.75@ family $5.05@5.18 standard pate) £44 
tive, 5 fair, 6 quiet, 5 slow and 7 dull. and mills report only small-lot local sales, standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears 5.05, straight $4.70@4.85, clear 
Oklahoma City: Holiday dullness pervad but enough shipping directions to keep $3@ 3.25; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 1.65, et 
ead the flour market last week and sales running on. There is no abatement in de- vania .45@3.50, Pacific coast $3.75@3.77 PACIFIC COA 
averaged only 22%, compared with 100% mand for millfeed, with prices firm at the Boston; The usual lack of interest pre- Seattle; The flour market was ver juie 
the week before. Operations averaged 77%, ceiling ceding the holidays was apparent in the last week. New bookings were lin 
compared with 68%. Prices closed un THE CENTRAL WEST fiour market last week and buyers were not in occasional fill-in order. Mills A 
changed. Quotations, sacks, delivered Okla- - - concerned about making further commit- able to offer flour, due to the ine; 
homa rate points, Dec. 23: hard wheat short Ch cago: Usual holiday dullness prevails ments. Bakers are holding back in ex- wheat ceilings without an increas; 
patent flour 4.30, soft wheat short Caches are sshd interested in purchasing pectation of a higher subsidy rate in Janu price ceilings. Mills generally can 
patent $4@ 4. standard 90M flour and so sales are very few in num ary, and no business of any consequence ing until after the turn of the vea er 
4.10, bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, bak ber and small in 581Ze Shipping  diree- is expected in the meantime. Mill agents it is hoped that the new subsidy 
ers standard $3.25@3.35. tions are fair Family flour also Is are no more anxious to sell than are bak ment will permit them to offer flo 
Gmale: New flout business last week rather — Geist Derventer othe only fair, ers to buy, in view of the tight cash freely and even help them to ¢ — 
: . Quotations Der } pring top itent wheat situation, so the net result is a stale- eastern market again. Quotations 
wes o sether email proportions $3.45 @ 3.57 standard patent = $3.35@ 3.47, mate Mills admonish basis carlots f.o.b. Seattle 
eee. nee ser BOS Lane. first clear $3@3.37, second clear $2, family cept ‘business only in cz ily patent enriched 50's $4 
the bakery flour business has shown any flour $4.51; hard winter short patent $3.45 . , : aps i N's § ” : ’ f 
er ac, ‘ " . ~ aime a ’ a sity. Consequently the volume of busi- 100's 17, blue stem, M 
particular volume. Cash wheat remains 3 95% patent 3 3243.47. first. clear ; ‘ ; é J ; , 
; > an , ness the past week was unusually low tana hard wheat, 100's $ 
tight and in good demand. Receipts are ) 3.15; soft winter short $3.50@ 4.31, and nothing bey 1: arlot ‘ q 
very moderate, The best types of wheat standard patent § 3044.06, first clear $2.90 < rat - r€ onc a ea an = oO aides Portland: The government the 7 
move at ceiling prices, or very close to 10 2.25 reported. suyers of family flour are also the < asked mills of the Pacific 
them. Bakers again report a very good 2 a standing by to await a better consumer west to furnish 54,000,000 Ibs of 4 
demand for their products and say that St. Louis: Local mills report some good demand. Directions on old contracts are Feb, 20 This will be export 2 
holidays are not interfering with volume zed bookings made by the army) slightly slower. Quotations Dec. 23: spring flour, enriched, and was immediate] 
Quotations Dec, 3: family short patents civilian feeding abroad last week, a high slutens $3.95@3.97, short patent $3.85 among the mills who could handle it. Pp 
3.40 @ 3.65, standard patents $3.95 @ 3.45, with a good yolume of other export bu “3.87, standard patent $3.75 @ 3.77, first of the flour will be shipped out by 
bakery short patents 30@ 3.45, high pro ness Buying by the regular trade was clear 4% southwestern short pat- the balance by Feb. 20. 
tein clears $2.50@2 : fancy first clears ot the usual holidas character, How- ent $3.85@ standard — patent $3.75@ This order will keep all 
$2.20@2.30, low grade clears $2.05@ 2.10 ever, there were 1 few scattered carlots, 3.77; Texas itent $3.85@3.87, stand- busy for this period. Some 
Se : including family flour The demand for ard patent soft winter patent onc : 
Wichita: Aside from some irmy orders, clears was good at 25@30c higher prices $3.75 @ 3.90, $3.65@ 3.75, clears $3.55 dat not able to take much : 
sales —- -, a re Directions hav« Offerir wan cleaned up kenneth a 3.65. re a ence Mia. - fi tl | 
yee root with mills operating mostly it . si i ps ‘ oy 1OWeVE ere ining 
er) ghey only one sail reporting a run smell bakers, the , né W pines is Philadelph There was very little ae their bookings and had _ curtailed 
tig 1 2 . Wheat failed to timulate flour buying. tivity in flour during the past week, Sales tone A 
of 75% due to labor shortage Quotations P : aah 1 
fe he a ” Outside o a Tew bookings for promp were limited in most cases to small fill-in This news lieved te . ll 
a 1 eget chi shipment, very little wa sold The sugar lots sakers were holding back in anticipa- ry about tl i ght ti a ele “t} ———— 
Hutchinson: Large scale buying by the situation is still tight Shipments prom tion of a higher subsidy rate for Janu- of ihe 96 ae mart be sg ing» ae 
army helped the volume last week, but ised have been delayed, due to transpor ary and this attitude was generally strength- Go *2.67. 1 an enone ae ay bl : “s 
civilian interest was centered on the holi tation and labor shortage ened by the fact that hard wheat flours ‘ $3.45. wi aca ial ee sighs 
day season and bookings were extremel) Central states flour buying was very in were mostly at ceilings Mills were not ss 60 . nae 33.08, at ry a 
light. Buyers generally are awaiting Jan different, due to the usual holiday slump pressing for business and in some in- 1 sa Somers eer er, sete ame teeny 
1 subsidy changes which they hope will The little buying being done was at_ the stances are still withdrawn from the mar oui | i ae Wiles f 
be favorable. Shipping directions are rea ceiling to 5c under ket, due to the created by tight- sbiaiiscnss Ber, Were ames 
sonably satisfactory, the season considered Quotations Des 23 soft wheat patent ness in cash wheat. Shipping directions 
Salina: Demand for flour is draggys $3.98 cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74 are of fair proportions Quotations Dec 
Shipping directions are satisfactory family hort a $4.29, straight Renee: 2 spring wheat short patent $3.83, stand- Cc AN ADI AN MARKET 
95 $4.29 first cleat $3.320@ 3.75 ar . ‘ ' i ‘ phivn ae ° - lo- is fa 
Texas: Family flour sales in the week wheat halos 3.44, family short na - sf a ok Am ia a: eae 3.49 ALAIN _ 4 . 
before Christmas continued dull and ri apr is: ae ‘ Btw ‘ es 13.59; 1ard winter 101 patent wey é 
C en $3.57 @ 3.83 traight and 95 $3.444a $3.73: soft winter straights nearby $3.95 
amounted generally to 15% or 20% of ca 3.49, first clear $2.684@3.06; spring wheat a 3.35 
pacity. However, there was some scatter baker patent, straight and 95% $3.44 ps ; - Toronto-Montreal. Flour deliver 
ing bakers’ business and some mills did a Giliins dats ? ‘ Pittsburgh: There was not much activity being freely made Country roa are 
fair amount of export business, so that : eae: 80 wheat millers apparently in flour the past week Salesmen stayed now open after the heaviest 
total sales among all the mills ran from eis marking time ———- the nev sub close to home because of traveling condi in many years Trade is acti 
25 % to hi as 100% o capacity SIG) ter the first a the y tions and severe weather with roads snow the exporting end of the busine 
for the week. accumulation of clears They ing angie Midevccvicrh te Is me nA bound Flour prices firm. Any sales made latest development has been an ord ; 
has been pretty cleaned up and prices sea 8 to permit —— o continue the sa : favored springs Majority of sales made UNRRA for 18,000 bbls for Januar 
are a little stronger. Operations are from re gph Will be a cdi me Is noticeable that at ceilings, but some business closed at ment. This is the first flour. busir 
70 to 85% of capacity Quotations Dec aay yon of the flour bought for lend-lease x under Shipping direction very good ceived directly from that source. C 
23: family flour, 100’s $3.90@ 4.15 hig and ee ee —- hard ban flour, and Deliveries much better mills are running to capacity on 
patent $3.6543.90; standard baker ceiling not spa , and Booey wl milter are more . Quotations Dec 23: hard winter baker ing orders and are booked up _ unt 
5 first clears, enriched, 1900's $2.904@ restricted in their out short patent $3.75@3.80, straight 5a end of March Prices are un L 
delivered TCP Cleveland: It wa almost mpossible to $70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.154%4 Quotations Dec 23: top patents $5 bl 
- — ‘ ee nterview bakers th week The propri- spring bakers short patent $3.75@ seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's tor 
THE NORTHWEST etors and their entire families had _ their 3.80, standard 654 3.70, high gluten $3.90, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal ht 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills report a sleeves rolled up to make up for the labor first clear 4643.50; soft winter bakers add 10c extra where cartage is pet n 
quiet trade, but this was expected, consid shortage Consequently, there was very cake flour $4 #4.60, intermediate $3.854% For export, government regulatior lou 
Vac 
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| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 








Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
































Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNa 
Spring first patent ; ea --@ 3.44 $. e«s SO BS Ei... 5.80 Siccete 308 68... @. $ .@ 3.83 85@ 3.87 ; 
Spring standard patent ...... ooee@ 3.34 @ 3.44 ere Ue ky 3. 75 a.. ey, Tha 
Spring first clear ........... 3.00@ 3.10 ar) Jee cee @Deoee Tee } a 3.454 AT4a 
Hard winter short patent OD vse a 3.30 wa 3.44 + 80 ss ..@ 85a rr 
Hard winter 95% patent a a 25 44a 3.49 a 70 a a 75a K} 
Hard winter first clear ...... a“ 70@ 2.7 »68@ 3.06 a 25 a a it 
Soft winter short patent @ a er 7) 80 a a a 7 
Soft winter straight ........ @ @. @ 3.74 a a 25@ 3.35 3.654 75 _ 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) @ q@. @ 7 a a ° -@. 
Soft winter first clear ...... a a a “ 15 a .a 355M 3.65 1.50 
Bee TOU, WETCO ccc ccccccces 3.15@ 3.25 a “a “a ; a 325% 5 ‘it D / 
tye flour, dark ore k 2.90@ 2.92 1 a a Devic a a be a@ . 
ES: @ 3.62 a a oe a@ 4.03 : a ~--@ 4.03 ‘ a 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **W pes 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 $....@... Dakota ; $ a Te ives sere. Spring top patentf...$ -@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ...... - $9.45 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ee, eee Montana, 1090's a 3.59 a Spring second patent{ ....@4.40 .+.-@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst 5.50 
-~astry i eee , ES eee Spring first clearf.. «+e + @3.30 +o 
Pastry, 100 — & “i prin first lear 3 1 KA 
prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour **In cottons, Fort William basis tSecond-hand cottons. {98-lt yt — 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 
tons. §280-lb cottons. 
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$9.45 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. winter ports, Feb- 
ruary-March seaboard. ; 

Winter wheat flour mills are also busy. 
orders have been comparatively 
heavy und the only handicap is scarcity 
of wheat in some localities. Some plants 
report getting a little more of this grain 
recently but further deliveries are re- 
quired to fill all the orders for flour on 
hand Most of the business done has been 


Export 





with the West Indies. Domestic trade is 
quiet Buyers are booked up until after 
the holidays. Prices are at ceiling. Quo- 
tatior Dec. 23: $5.50 bbl, in secondhand 
cottol Montreal freights; for export $6.25 
hl cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, 
plu ualization fee of 50c¢ bbl. 


ries of winter wheat are. slightl) 
. but still inadequate for require- 
Farmers seem reluctant to sell al- 
they could exchange this grain 
wheat for feeding purposes at a 








profi Prices are at ceiling levels. Quo- 
cath $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which 
“ vent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., ship- 
nin nts, according to freights. 

Winuipeg: Export demand for Canadian 
oul t week was apparently limited to 
ees rymounts for the West Indies and 


the il worked was quite small. Do- 
emand continues good and mills 








me l 
- to capacity into April. Supplies 
0 reely. Quotations Dec. 28: top 
nat prings for delivery between Fort 
Wil , and the British Columbia boundary 
—— 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ' AMBERMILCO’ 
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Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


s . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








$5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80, second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver; Seasonal demand continues 
in this territory for both hard and soft 
wheat flours in the domestic trade. Ex- 
port business is still clouded in = uncer- 
tainty, although exporters are fairly con- 
fident that the new year will witness some 
movement through this port along with 
shipments of grain on government orders 
under lend-lease. 

3akery purchases of hard wheat flour 
are holding steady and stocks in dealers’ 
hands are reported ample for current needs. 
Store sales, however, continued below 50% 
of prewar busines Prices are unchanged 
in 98's cottons on a cash car basis, quota- 
tions as of Dec 23 being $5.40 for top 
patents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 
for vitamin B. 

Soft wheat flour is coming from On 
tario mills in fair volume with sales hold 
ing average and price to the trade un 
changed at $7.50. 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The rye flour market is ex- 
tremely quiet. Even the single carlot buy 
ing was conspicuously absent last week, 


but this was not surprising, considering 
the season. No activity is looked for until 
year-end inventories are taken Prices are 


firm and _ higher. Pure white rye flour 
$3.15 @ 3.25 in cottons, f.o.b Minneapolis, 
pure medium $3.05@3.15, pure dark $2.90 
@ 2.92 








St. Louis: Prices advanced 2c last week. 
Sales and i g instructions were slow. 
Pure white flour medium $3.49, dark 
$3.09, rve meal 





New York: Rye flour sales are light with 
no active interest. Quotations: pure white 
patent $3.30 @ 3.45 

Philadelphia: Demand for rye flour’ is 
only moderate and prices are without im- 
portant change. The undertone is about 
steady, though offerings are ample for the 
requirements of the trade White patent 
$3.25 @ 3.35 

Cleveland: Withdrawals on contracts con 
tinue at a high rate, but there is no new 
business to speak of Buyers are wait 
ing for the turn of the year Quotations 
rye flour, white $3.10@3.30, dark $2.504@ 
2.90 

Pittsburgh: Some interest, but buyers se¢ 
no point in buying now as they antici- 
pate lower prices. Quotations firm. Ship 
ping directions are good Deliveries have 
improved. Faney white $3.35@3.40, me- 


2.95 2 20 


dium $3.25@3 
Buffalo: Demand is just fair 

are ample The trend is steady. 

tions, cottons white $3.25, 


dark $2.75. 


Supplies 
Quota 


medium $3.15 


Portland: Pure dark rye $3.50, medium 
dark $3.55, Wisconsin pure straight $3.95, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.10 

Chicago: Holiday spirit has hit buyers 
Sales are extremely light. Directions are 
fair. White patent rye $3.054 3.20, medium 

7 


$2.95@3.10, dark $2.74@3 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Ji ALE! i NV 
VLANVOTUTTIN WILLY 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINO! 


SOFT WHEAT 








WE OFFER RECONDITIONED 
100 LB. COTTON FLOUR BAGS 


Vacuum Cleaned & Processed for Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 


3] First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








y KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 





— 








| DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 





KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 
a 








Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat 
meal are active. In addition to a good 
domestic demand large sales have been 
made for export and these mills are booked 
up until end of February The’ ceiling 
price prevails Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 
bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, n mixed cars; oat 
meal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. To 
ronto or Montreal 


Winnipeg: Slight 
in the demand for 


improvement indicated 
rolled oats and oat 


meal last week, but sales still small Mills 
operating only part time and only moderate 
supplies needed to fill requirement Quo 


tations: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec 26 at $4.70 per 100 Ibs bulk; 20-0 


packages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82 


United States Visible Grain Suppl) 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (0000's 
omitted), of date Dee. 9: 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 

Baltimore... 5,704 681 24 85 6 
Boston 
Buffalo 9 1,875 519 1,240 

Afloat . 28 P 2s 
Chicago 208 1,600 9,026 2,102 

Afloat 70 
Duluth ‘ 144° 3,874 700 10,624 
Ft. Worth 12, 160 181 16 92 
Galveston, d 
Hutchinson os ‘5 
Ind’napolis 1,099 1,301 217 53 bs 
Kan. City. 28,398 1,009 76 301 1,211 
Milwaukee S81 82 ; ; S. 
Mpls icvce RESIS 452 1,748 1,633 8 3 
New Orl... 849 1,302 51 27 
New York 7 a 1 1 
Omaha 1,175 64s 27 1,222 
Peoria ... 244 18 
Philadel. . 208 21 : 
Sx. City 181 89 11 2 
St. Joseph 717 153 11 42 
St. Louis 564 168 38 197 
Wichita 1 72 





On lakes.. 
Total Dec. 
16, 1944 135,967 12,230 14,357 12,521 29,214 
Total Dee. 
18, 1943 119,651 10,883 14,997 20,213 17,000 
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WANT 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 

















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 


v v 7 
the finest Turkey 
HELP ba wheat in the heart of 














THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has real opportunity for a_ topnotch, 
proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 
manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, Ill 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 1,000 CWT CA- 
pacity hard wheat flour mill. Also a 
man with mill experience to be taught 
the milling trade. Good wages Address 
7069, The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















LEADING KANSAS MILL WHOSE PRES- 
ent representatives are enjoying substan- 
tial annual earnings desires a broker for 
the state of Wisconsin where our flour 
is widely and favorably known. Address 





Chickasha Milling Co. 











eRe The : ihc a ihe Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
7063, The Northweste Mille 512 foarte = Sauer ety) 
tuk dan Eek 800 bbls OKLA. Washita 

Bartek. of Dinara Ona cca ets (a ch Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ILLINOIS FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED Hard Wheat Flour 


by good-sized Minnesota mill with estab 
lished trade Experience preferred but 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








not absolutely necessary Good oppor 
tunity for good man Replies treated 
onfidentially Give full history in first 
letter. Address 7107, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 


Low cost laboratory controlled mill 


WANTED—BY A KANSAS MILLING COM- 


pany an experienced man to take charge 








of grain elevator handling nothing but grinding all types of wheat 
Wheat. Supervise the unloading and the Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
ble — my — fam a yr tego Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
contro A good steady job for 1e righ 

man Send references and give age Ad CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
dress 7108, The Northwestern Miller, Min 





neapolis 2, Minn 





SN 7 NN NT 7 NE EN 7] 
Atlanta FULTON Dallas 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














. Vv . ~ 
QUALIFIED MAN WITH MANY YEARS St.Louis eee New York 
of grain, banking and investment experi ° e 
ence desires position with grain or mill- Minneapolis New Orleans 
ing companys Glad to provide references 


~ Kansas City, Kan. 
UND ND ARN DNDN ND 9 


Feel can handle business management po 
sition in any allied industry Address 
7105, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo 


ATTENTION SALESMANAGERS — HAVE 
you an opening In your organization for 
a flour salesman of proven ability with 
approximately 20 years’ experience call 
ing on both family and bakery trade 
Well acquainte in Wisconsin, Michigan 
territories. Would prefer permanent con 
nection with reliable mill calling on city 
trade Address 7109, The Northwestern 
Miller Minneapolis 2, Minn 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE ACME 




















; v ; BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
ALMOST NEW—ONE ORVILLE SIMPSON, FL UR 
heavy duty, Rotex, screen. sifter, tyle Also “GOLD DRIFT’’ 
29; body aia nsions 40x132 ing a These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
deep, witl eavyv duty adr double 
wanpeneating baKnce Wheel cine The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
has a 5 H.P. A.C. induction 440 \ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
60 Cy 3 Ph 1,150 R.P ludes 
channel and I-beam base $1,500 





Address 7100, The 
Minneapolis Minn. 





subject to prior sale 
Northwestern Miller 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v ; All Grades 
WANTED — EQUIPM ENT FOR 350-BBL FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
Ss ee ag een eae WAUPACA WISCONSIN 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
-Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 
FOR SALE—COMPLETE BARNARD-LEAS 
250-bbl flour mill, less power, excellent 
condition Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo 























MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 



































































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


TENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
LAKE CiTrvy , MINNB SOTA. “ 








‘Golden loaf rroun 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





Mineso 
Be 
o) 


orld. 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Export Markets 











(Continued from page 33.) 
change controls, extreme nationalis- 
tic propaganda, anti-foreign demon- 
strations, and frequent revolutionary 
changes in government. 

We cannot compete in world wheat 
and flour trade while our domestic 
wheat prices are above world mar- 
ket levels, without governmental sub- 
sidy or some form of financial sup- 
port, but we are under no restric- 
tions regarding the quality of our ex- 
ports. It should be possible for the 
grain trade and milling industry to 
obtain and hold against outside com- 
petition a sizable portion of the Latin 
American business on the basis of 
knowledge of consumer preference 
and quality. We need to learn all 
we can about our South American 
markets. Information is needed on 
the past, present and future develop- 
ments in respect to agriculture, eco- 
nomics, milling, baking and food hab- 
its of the peoples. Market prospects 
for our wheat and flour will vary 
from country to country depending 
upon a number of conditions. 

For example, Brazil has 
developed a first-rate flour milling 
industry although not much wheat 
is grown. The milling industry is 
protected by tariff rates on flour 
importation. Most of Brazil’s wheat 
imports come from Argentina, but no 
doubt a thorough study of conditions 
would disclose opportunities for the 
importation of wheat types from the 
United States into Brazil since Ar- 
gentina does not produce extremely 
strong or extremely weak wheats. 
Neither does Argentina grow durum 
wheat to any extent. Also, another 
entry into the chosen circle of se- 
lect importers might be gained by 
supplying information which will con- 
toward improving the keep- 
of grain during shipping 
and storage. This becomes an acute 
problem in hot, humid and _ insect- 
infested localities. In fact, we have 
a great deal of technical information 
which, if made available in Spanish 
or Portuguese and properly distrib- 
uted, would help our sales efforts. 


rapidly 


tribute 
ing quality 


Flour Demand Exceeds Wheat 
Unless other countries follow Bra- 
zil’s policy of developing a protected 
milling industry, there will be more 
demand for flour than for wheat in 
South America. This condition should 
present a challenge to the milling in- 


dustry because it offers an oppor- 
tunity to utilize the industry’s ex- 
tensive experience gained through 


years of effort spent in catering to 
a buyer’s market. 

Even if the volume business is for 
“clear” grade flours in some sections 
of South America, there is still the 
opportunity to supply a better and 
more uniform product than our com- 
petitors. It will be the responsibility 
of the milling industry to develop de- 
mands for the better quality flours 
and this will give the industry a 
chance to utilize all its skill of wheat 
selection, blending, maturing, packag- 
ing and selling. 


An Up-Hill Undertaking 

The sale of flour on a quality basis 
will be an up-hill undertaking be- 
cause throughout Latin America cost 
has dominated quality for two rea- 
sons. First, the masses of the peo- 
ple do not have the purchasing pow- 
er required to buy high quality goods, 
and second, there has been no meas- 
ure of quality available in the sense 
that we think of it in this country. 
The people are not quality conscious 


at present, but they are fast ] 
ing and radio advertising is a 
mendous force in this dire: 
What is needed by the grain 
flour milling interests, if active 
ticipation in Latin American 

is attempted during the postwa 
riod, is a better concept of m 
conditions in the various cour 
Probably a systematic survey s 
be undertaken to supply the mn 
information on the economic, 

mercial and technical aspects of! 
ing grain, flour, feed and prox 
cereals. 

If the milling industry mak: 
wants known, no doubt a consid 
of the desired inforn 

obtained through ow 
However, only 
of our embassies in South o1 
tral America have agricultur 
taches, but steps may be tal 
remedy this situation. To 
certain special information wit 
spect to grain production, grain 
essing and storage facilities, | 
methods, types of flour pre 
marketing conditions, and ¢ 
habits within the various 
the cereal industry would lik« 
required to appoint its own repi 
tatives, although some help cot 


portion 
could be 
eign service. 


I 
] 
1 


cou! 


obtained from the Foreign Ag 
tural Service. This project 
even justify establishing a c 


office and laboratory for the pu 
of assembling and organizing the 
collected and for the evaluatior 
study of samples collected. The 
ly established Inter-American 
tute of Agricultural Sciences 
cated in Turrialba, Costa 
be persuaded to assist in a res 
project designed to provide 
complete information on the q 
and utilization of wheat and 
grown in the western hemis} 
This institution is under the g¢ 
ing board of the Pan American | 
and is thus a co-operative ente1 
in which all Latin American 
tries participate. 

There are many ways in 
information, useful t: 
permanent 


Lica, 


essential 
development of a 


and flour export market, can b 
tained. The important decisi 
the one whether or not to mak 


effort required to meet our con 
tion successfully. Once the ¢ 
markets are typified for the v: 
importing centers, subsidy pay: 
under proper controls, could be 
to compel exporters to supply 
the kind of grain or flour whi 
most likely to prove satisfac 
Failure to comply would. bri 
reduction in subsidy payment 
new and useful innovations su 
the development of products of 
ter keeping quality, or better 
ages, or better merchandising 1 
ods, could be given special bor 
Salesman’s Attitude Importa! 
There are several other t 
which we must have before we 
do business’ successfully in 1] 
America. American business 
cerns must learn to select sui 
representatives for foreign coun 
Citizens of the countries in wv 
we wish to do business should be 


ployed wherever possible, and 
sent from the United States 
Latin America should go with 


idea of making a home in a fo! 
country. Too many North Amer 
regard employment in South Am: 
somewhat as a jail sentence w 
one must serve for a fixed peri 
time. In Latin America the bus 
pace is slower than in the U1 
States and super salesmanship is 
appreciated down there. 
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Especiall) 


obnoxious is the super salesman who 


(Continued on page i ) 
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ca BAKER FLOUWRS 

are , | that give Lily 
market one « 

: vuld r J 

n ‘et cousee profi a 

= = for grower 

kes its 

. “ -ESESE- = Soe Se" a Pe 
Paine 

he THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
tide SALINA, KANSAS 

> We Are Interested in 

: Any Surplus Stocks of 

u PAPER, ys Y/ 

i COTTON, or 1c iP. “THERE IS NO 
1 in BURLAP BAGS 7 |e - §UBSTITUTE 
coun- You Have Available ‘ eS FOR QUALITY” 
whicl eo ‘ - : en Bec hice ts ; 

oa Write, Giving Details of 

segs Size, Quantity, etc., to 

enor AMERICAN -NATIONAL Bac & Burtap Co., Inc. 

n nts, 343-349 Kent Avenue Brooklyn 11, N. Y. WHEAT AND RYE 
yn oe A 

while 7 - y , RECOGNIZED FOR 

uch a “7 . Vj - 4H Ly 

Ae 7 . AN Quality and Shop Performance 
meth whe Fr! a hi, A 

nae | Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time | 

‘= | BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION | (bid.) Mey 0.00 Om TTA CLE 
litable i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | a 

nivies. Je fL_ eee . Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
men MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. EVANS MILLING CO. “=™»faueKieDret ong 

S$ oe f = Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S, A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
one 

no Minnesota Girt Frour.... . . tong on quality! 
Unite Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 

2 ally 





who 





~ with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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ANOODSIBING 


-MONERES VOT OMTTOARENRIEEAD <0 OLS smeCorEn 


Sia ee OSES 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - Sve Sherer, 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXP FFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 








Pana SOR ee Fo 


PINE Se SCRE RTE co WORE Spl A ER 
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SPILLERS am 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER &® BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* e 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














jince w 
ames hechardson & bons 


M 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Flour Millers Cable Address: Established 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA “SUPERB” 1894 














Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Austra i 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 














Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA a 
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—_—_—4 
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ASIEN RRB MOSER - x ms 2 SSRIS ND RM PRES. EE ER ELITES NORE LAE OE LILO LO ELLEN EES 8 
4 


WESTERN Labs FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


site theo 


‘CABLE: LAKURON , TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy Fecal ant Publicity Baus 
PI pial i \ © T] REE S I nw ie THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


Beautifully situated in Winnipeg is the 


Manitoba Parliament Building, one of 
the finest legislative buildings on the 
Ld continent. 

Canada’s Keystone Province, lying 
midway between east and west, is 
diverse both in resources and_ scenic 
splendor. With an area of almost a 

G R EAT W E ST quarter of a million square miles, Mani- 

J toba stretches from rich prairie farm 

: lands in the south, through rolling park- 

E lands to northern forest and lake 

BA country devoted to mining, trapping, 
lumbering and comme reial fishing. 

Great lakes, rivers rich in w: iter power 

MAITLA N BD) resources, natural playgrounds in the 


Whiteshell Provincial Park and the 


Riding Mountain National Park, highly 
Hi U Le) N productive industries, great cities and 
towns—all the se combine to make Mani- 


toba what it is, a vigorous, bountiful 
keystone in Canada’s life and economy. 


Titi ae)-Smelty-Vabm aucity-V-e-\. bea ae) 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





a 





eS OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF a 


S.. 


4 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } * 


a 


Nt 


= JUTE we AG y COTTON a, 
BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 
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Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


— 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS : 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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De 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head il i | | : | Cable . 
Office— ' zs Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 
for 
E a Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
TORONTO —— VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL * CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” F 
(Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years I] 
- = Sp 
OUALIT Y UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 

Lake of the Woods » Milling Co., Limited |. 
Cable Address ALL ai 
“RASTIOGS" CABLE CODES ia 
Montreal USED 
COA) 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


——e 
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eee LIMITED 


Wado and Importers 





asad Seals SOTO ws gig kas 











Peppers 


P 
; 





“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 







KECK OF 


























“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
5 310m Vered & TWINES y “EB AMOUS” “OGILVIE 
Pd “BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 
San diced VANCOUVER <2 
=  —— 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
Export Flour HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
INSURANCE mis“; Minne neous. Goasee, momeaai.-axi costs Ube 
_ All Risks Grain Shippers 
on ee yng en GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd 
Ocean and Lake Insurance t 
and Transportation : ? , 
Fie nner TORONTO ELEVATORS Lae ae. 
Export Flour Handling LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Western Assurance Toronto Canada Cable Address: “"Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 






















" Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


5 we Eee ue net ete oe ee etnies eee: So) a 
J nf hee, SARE poses Bee si sai nt nat ce pie Snes 
F, 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD R. GG. PRAEF SS onthe PEE BS —_— Si, 























anadian Agents ie 

oyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada Exporter + “Ge ee , 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS Bae bi : F 
asnestonn Agents : 68 King Street, Eust Fi , 
John Street, New York TORONTO, CANADA ay Rekte 

cael PA 4 RS . kee 
ra} wa Semited es Vy 
00 T CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT ie MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA Bie 
i SWORTH & COOPER 529 Elevators in Manitoba, ve pei 
LIMITED Saskatchewan and Alberta. res SALES OFFICE § reel 

Lay RAK 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. Fre MONTREAL, CANADA ci 


AS, 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


* 
Grain and ‘as Cable Address: '"FORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 






r 













& 
Feeds GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. | (am 
EG Exporters FLOUR MILLERS . 





SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE AppREss, 'GILLESPIE,”’ SYDNEY 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesors 




















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
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An employer called his men togeth- 
er to place before them plans for 
bettering working conditions. 

“Now, whenever I enter the shop,” 
he said, “I want to see every man 
cheerfully performing his task, and 
therefore I invite you to place in 
this box any suggestions as to how 
that can be brought about.” 

A few days later he opened the 
box and took out a slip of paper con- 
taining this message: “Take the rub- 
ber heels off your shoes.” 


¥ Y¥ 


Spending the night in an Amarillo 
hotel, a young woman tourist who, it 
was learned later, had two college 
degrees, engaged the desk clerk in 
conversation. 

“What have you that is of unusual 
interest in your city?” 

“Well, we have the only helium 
plant in the world for one thing.” 

“Really, and is it in bloom now?” 

I liked the anecdote about absent- 
minded Irwin Edman, Columbia Uni- 
versity professor of philosophy. He 
once stopped a student on Riverside 
Drive and asked, “Pardon me, but 
am I walking north or south?” 

“North, professor,” was the answer. 

“Ah,” said Edman, “then I’ve had 
lunch.” 


¥Y ¥ 


He: You told me you had a three- 
room apartment, but I saw only two 
rooms. 

She: Ah, but didn’t you see the 
room for improvement? 


¥Y ¥ 


G. I. Instructor: You missed my 
class yesterday, didn’t you? 

G. I. Student: Not in the least, sir, 
not in the least. 
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THE WAY 
YOU 
PACKED 











Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
product...safely protected 
from the elements andrough 
handling! 


THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO “’ “*SECURPAC ”’ ““CELUPAC”’ 


to meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO § 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


‘the social, 


(Continued from page 36.) 


on a six months’ sales mission visits 
10 or 15 countries and knows, as the 
result of one trip, all the answers to 
economic and _ political 
problems of the southern hemisphere. 

Another vital consideration in our 
relations with Latin America is to 
learn that in order to sell in foreign 
countries we should also be ready 
to buy. For the past few years, the 
war has caused discussions of nor- 
mal trade relationships to be classed 
in the realm of academic thinking; 
consequently, most trade talk, like 
all good fairy tales, ends happily by 
the simple process of disregarding 
the consideration of imports. But 
whether we like the idea or not we 
face the reality that we cannot close 
our borders to all the products of 
other nations. If the milling indus- 
try ever sponsors a mission to Latin 
America, the personnel should be in- 
structed to study importable com- 
modities of possible interest to the 
United States market as well as out- 
lets for our wheat and flour sur- 
pluses. 
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kinds and 
granulations 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Watery 


“Sweet Crean "| 
“Very Best” 








Quality Flours 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


W. J. JENNISON CO. | 











— 
Harold A. Merrill 
1412-1414 
Board 
of 
Trade 
Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Members: 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Chicago Board of Trade 











“Sasnak Flour” | 


For Discriminating | 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miitine Co., Inman, Kan. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














— 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 














WE ARE LARGE BUYER : | 
of PURIFIED MIDDLING 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GE 


We will be glad to get your quotation 





The Cream of Wheat Corporat 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


El Reno, Okla. 
—" 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


M. STANNARD 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


| 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Ovble Address: ‘‘DORFEACH,’’ London } 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

52, Mark Lane, | 

LONDON, E.C.3 | 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


e Address: ''CovENTRY,”’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’”’ London 
LOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
irk Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
OUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ription Room 

ng Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’”’ London. 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
LIVERPOOL 
EITH 


GLASGOW 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | RENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


| LINSEED ayp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


| 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


FEED, ETC. 


| Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: "“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address DipLOMA, Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


118 So. 6th St. 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


GLASGOW, C.,2. 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitrp,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


| Established 1929 by the 


Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








| tow Grades and 
Millfeed 


I.S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RIL OUR bonestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








ELLYxourt 


von erchandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
960M ontana CHICAGO, Ill. 





FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A 


P. O. Box 646 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW.YORK BOSTON: 
PHILADELPHIA, 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


FLOUR cesses 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





a 





ponies 
H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














““SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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WHEN YOUR GOAL IS... 


UNIFORM ENRICHMENT 3=—s "gs 


CHOOSE N-A* S WAY SERVICE \> 
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TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A 


This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the 
“ate of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 
100 Ibs. of flour, there is practically no 
ash addition from the concentrate. 


TYPE 4A N-RICHMENT-A Touchdowns depend on more than just the ball-carrier. So too 


This type is the same as Type 4 except does uniform enrichment at safe yet economical levels depend on 
that it is compounded to be fed at the . 
rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to more than the concentrate alone. 


100 Ibs. of flour. 
Running “‘interference’’ for the new 10% safety factor N-RICH- 
TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 


MENT-A are N-A’s Service by men familiar with milling practice 
This type has sodium iron pyrophos- j 


phate as its source of iron, and is and experienced in all forms of chemical feeding and Equipment 
compounded to be fed at the rate of : ae : : ' 

2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. engineered to milling needs. N-RICHMENT-A is thus teamed in 
of flour. 


a 3-Way Service for more uniform enrichment. 


Ask your local W&T Representative for further details on Novadel- 






Agene’s 3-Way Enrichment Service. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. AGENTS FOR 
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